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The spirit of convocation. The ceremonies to be held May 30 to June 1 are cause for celebration among theatre students (left to right) Mark Anderson, 
Brooke Wiessler, Tim McCarthy, Colleen Sullivan and Kurt Runte. 


Congratulations graduates 


Spring Convocation begins tomorrow 
(May 30) at 11 a.m. in the University 
Centre Auditorium with the installation 
of new UVic Chancellor the Hon. Robert 
G. Rogers. During five ceremonies, to be 
held from May 30 through June 1, the 
auditorium will be filled with the fami¬ 
lies and friends of graduating students. 
Those who have given support and en¬ 
couragement to the students who are 
graduating and have come to see them 
receive their degrees play an important 
part in the convocation ceremonies. 

Every graduating student has a story. 
Every yearthe number of students whose 
names are suggested to The Ring for 
profiles in the paper far exceeds the 
number we are able to interview. This 
edition of the paper presents profiles of a 
small number of students in honour of 
all. 


Profiles of the winners of the Gover¬ 
nor General’s Gold Medal, the Governor 
General’s Silver Medal, the Victoria 
Medal and the Law Society of British 
Columbia Gold Medal are on pages 3 
and 5. 

In future editions, The Ring also in¬ 
tends to publish stories about: 

•Edwin Iun, the recipientofthis year’s 
Canadian Society of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing Medal. The award is presented to a 
student, registered for a B .Eng degree, in 
either the Electrical or Computer Engi¬ 
neering programs, who stands at the head 
of the class. In the 48 engineering courses 
which Iun completed he received 28 A+ 
grades. 

•Karyn Fay Marczak, this year’s Jubi¬ 
lee Award winner. Holder of the highest 
academic average of any student earning 
a B.A. degree, Marczak completed a 


double major in linguistics and French 
language and literature.She is currently 
travelling in India. 

• Christine Marie Lee (Elementary) and 
Roland Starr Holowaty (Secondary), this 
year’s recipients of the Dr. Maxwell A. 
Cameron Memorial Medals in Education, 
established by the B.C. Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion and awarded annually to students 
graduating inEducation who have achieved 
exceptional levels both academically and 
in their practica. This year the Faculty of 
Education has awarded two new medals in 
conjunction with other B.C. institutions. 
The University of Victoria/Malaspina Col¬ 
lege Medal in Education has been awarded 
to Holly Biello of Duncan, and The Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria/Okanagan College 
Medal in Education has been awarded to 
Barry William Kyba of Faulkland. 
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BOG approves 
reorganization of 
UVic administration 

V-P for students I staff and full-time equity director approved 


Rogers to confer degrees in Victoria, 
Nanaimo, Kelowna and Kamloops 

Convocations held for first graduates of partnership programs 

on May 30, during the opening ceremonies at 
UVic Spring Convocation, The Hon. Robert 
G. Rogers, former Lieutenant-Governor of 
British Columbia, will immediately begin to 
confer1,800 degrees, diplomas and certifi¬ 
cates over three days of ceremonies. Only 
slightly more than a week will pass before the 
chancellor will attend more convocations to 
confer the first degrees earned by students 
attending colleges which have entered into 
partnership programs with UVic. Accompa¬ 
nied by a party of senior UVic officials, 
Rogers will travel to Nanaimo to confer 
degrees at Malaspina College on June 10, to 
Kelowna to confer degrees at Okanagan 
College on June 11, and to Kamloops to 
confer degrees at Cariboo College on June 
15. Altogether 41 students will receive Bach¬ 
elor of Education (elementary) or Bachelor 
of Science in Nursing degrees during the 
three separate convocation ceremonies to be 
held in concert with UVic up-island and in 
the interior. 

UVic containment lab 
nears completion 

Stringent safety procedures will allow more disease research 



Chancellor Rogers 

Abusy schedule awaits UVic’s new chancel¬ 
lor. Once he is installed as UVic Chancellor 


UVic’s Board of Governors has approved 
changes to the university’s administrative 
structure to ensure that UVic will be able to 
rely on what an administrative review has 
termed “vigorous leadership and teamwork” 
for its future development. As a result, serv¬ 
ices to students, equity and women’s issues, 
and research administration are gaining added 
prominence to meet changing administrative 
needs. 

A new position of vice-president, student 
and academic support services is being cre¬ 
ated and several departments are being moved 
from their current areas into the jurisdiction 
of the new office. The position of assistant to 
the president, equity issues will be converted 
to the full-time position of director of equity 
issues from its current status as a secondment 
from the faculty. The position of associate 
vice-president, academic will be filled and 
the position of associate vice-president, re¬ 
search will be substantially changed and 
expanded to a full vice-presidency. 

“It’s another step in support of excellence 
at UVic,” says President Dr. David Strong. 
“The proposal was developed after a thorough 
review of our current structure and extensive 
consultation with senior administration and 
others. The changes will ensure that UVic’s 
administrative structure reflects the same 
aggressive pursuit of excellence that our 
teaching and research efforts have demon¬ 
strated. UVic’s growing stature on the na¬ 
tional and international stage depends upon a 
deep commitment to excellence throughout 
the campus community.” 

Strong notes that the changes are mostly 
organizational, with all new positions, except 
the vice-president, student and academic 
support services, being established simply 
through changes to existing positions. 

UVic’s current administrative structure, 
which evolved during periods of both major 
growth and financial restraint, had been de¬ 
scribed in the recent administrative review 
conducted by former University of Toronto 
President Dr. James M. Ham as “too lean” 
with “little or no backup capacity” resulting 
in an “overloaded” senior administration. 

The changes approved by the Board at its 
April 15 meeting were put forward by Strong 
in a proposal for a partial reorganization of 
the university administration in response to 
Ham’s report. Strong had requested the Ham 
review to ensure that UVic’s organization 
and procedures were “up-to-date and effec¬ 
tive.” Ham’s appointment and the terms of 
reference were developed by Strong in con¬ 
junction with the university vice-presidents 
and deans. 

Ham visited UVic in October and Decem¬ 
ber 1990 and interviewed more than 40 
members of the university community in¬ 
cluding all senior administrators, both aca¬ 
demic and non-academic, as well as UVic 
Students’ Society and Graduate Students 
Society representatives. He presented his 
report to Strong at the end of December. The 
report was circulated to all senior adminis¬ 
trators and to the President’s Advisory Coun¬ 
cil. A series of meetings was held to discuss 
the recommendations and develop a plan of 
action for UVic. The proposal Strong took to 
the Board emerged out of these discussions. 
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Strong told the Board that, “this response 
to Dr. Ham’s report does not follow his 
recommendations exactly, but it is designed 
in accord with the substance of his observa¬ 
tions and suggestions.” 

The approved reorganization involves 
adding the title “Provost” to the vice-presi¬ 
dent, academic and scaling back the “heavy 
burden” imposed by the fact that 14 senior 
positions have been reporting to the office. 
Under the reorganization, only those positions 
which deal directly with “the development, 
delivery and conduct of degree and research 
programs,” i.e. the academic deans and the 
director of university extension, will report 
to the vice-president. The vice-president will 
also assume specific responsibility for aca¬ 
demic equity issues and determine the duties 
of the associate vice-president, academic. 

The new position of vice-president, stu¬ 
dent and academic support services was 
created because Strong and UVic’s senior 
administration agreed with Ham’s identifi¬ 
cation of a need for “a single central voice 
with senior authority whose designated au¬ 
thority it is to consider and initiate action in 
response to the needs of the people of the 
university, students and staff.” The position 
will take over responsibility for Student and 
Ancillary Services, Computing and Systems 
Services, and the Maltwood Art Gallery and 
Museum and University Centre from the 
vice-president, administration. The univer¬ 
sity librarian, the administrative registrar, 
and the director of co-operative education, 
who formerly reported to the vice-president, 
academic will also now report to this new 
vice-president 

The conversion of the position of associ¬ 
ate vice-president, research, which formerly 
reported to the vice-president, academic, into 
a full vice-presidency was prompted by a 
recognition that it is “important in the rapidly 
changing, highly competitive world of inter¬ 
action with governments, private enterprise, 
and other universities, that UVic research be 
represented at the same administrative level, 
i.e. vice-presidential, as in other Canadian 
universities.” UVic’s growing reputatiqpTor 
“extensive and highly successful research 
programs” has also created a need for “con¬ 
tinuing advice and support on matters of 
administration, strategy and policy.” ' 

The three offices of Institutional Analy¬ 
sis, Personnel Services, and Equity Issues will 
continue reporting directly to the president. 

There are no changes to the responsibili¬ 
ties of the vice-president, development and 
external relations or the vice-president, 
finance. 

The new positions will be filled through 
open competition with advertising begin¬ 
ning as soon as possible. Associated changes 
in each major division will take effect once 
the new vice-presidents have assumed their 
positions. 


Youth TViathlon on 
Ring Road June 16 

Pedestrians and motorists are warned they 
will be sharing Ring Road with cyclists par¬ 
ticipating in the Victoria Youth Triathlon 
Sunday, June 16. 

Between 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. the inner 
lane on Ring Road will be reserved for the 
cyclists. The young athletes will also be 
using the McKinnon Pool and the university 
playing fields for this event. Organizers urge 
motorists to use caution when travelling in 
the area. 

For further information contact Patty 
Schmidt, Athletics and Recreation Special 
Events Coordinator, at 721-8725. 


Quote 

"You should never have your best 
trousers on when you turn out to fight 
for freedom and truth." 

—Henrick Ibsen (1828-1906) 

An Enemy of the People 


UVic President Dr. David Strong has an¬ 
nounced that the university’s upgraded con¬ 
tainment laboratory is nearing completion 
after 12 months of construction work, equip¬ 
ment installation, and testing and certifica¬ 
tion procedures. Research in the lab is ex¬ 
pected to begin around the end of May. The 
lab will allow university researchers to fur¬ 
ther their search for diagnostic techniques 
and vaccines that will control or prevent 
debilitating bacterial diseases. 

As a result of the upgrading, the lab now 
meets or exceeds the 1990 Laboratory 
Biosafety Guidelines for a Containment 
Level 3 research facility which were devel¬ 
oped by Health and Welfare Canada’s 
Laboratory Centre for Disease Control and 
the Medical Research Council of Canada. It 
is one of the first labs in Canada to meet the 
new Level 3 standards. AContainmentLevel 
3 facility will allow UVic researchers to 
conduct additional work with micro-organ¬ 
isms which require more stringent safety 
procedures than open bench labs. 

“We are proud to add this first-class re¬ 
search laboratory to UVic’s inventory of 
outstanding research facilities,” said Strong. 
“It meets every standard and requirement for 
this type of facility, giving UVic researchers 
the opportunity to become involved in new 
areas of research at higher levels of protec¬ 
tion for both the scientists carrying out these 
experiments and for the community at large.” 

“The research that will be performed in 
the laboratory has vital implications in the 
search for cures and the prevention of bacterial 
and parasitic diseases that are causing tre¬ 
mendous suffering around the world,” said 
Dr. A1 Matheson, UVic’s Dean of Science. 
“Research in the new facility will be related 
to the work of the prestigious, federally- 
funded Canadian Bacterial DiseasesNetwoik, 
a national network of centres of excellence in 
which several members of our Biochemistry 
and Microbiology department are involved. 
I am confident that this important work car¬ 
ried out by our internationally-recognized 
researchers will lead to breakthroughs in the 
fight against bacterial diseases.” 

Research in the lab will be aimed initially 
at developing a vaccine for chlamydial dis¬ 
eases (venereal diseases present in Canada 
which also cause blindness in the Third 
World), and a more effective vaccine for 
tuberculosis. Francisella micro-organisms 
are being used in this research because of the 
ease with which they can be reproduced and 
manipulated in laboratories and because their 
mode of reproduction in the body is similar to 
the micro-organisms which cause tubercu¬ 
losis and chlamydial diseases. 

Francisella infections are easily treatable 
with standard antibiotics. 

The research is being conducted by Dr. 
Francis Nano (Biochemistry and Microbiol¬ 
ogy) and post-doctoral research fellow Dr. 
Laity Anthony. 


The lab’s containment capabilities have 
been examined and tested by outside engi¬ 
neering firms and consultants. In addition, 
M.E. Kennedy, Chief, Office of Biosafety, 
Laboratory Centre for Disease Control in 
Ottawa, visited UVic on three occasions to 
review and consult over the upgrading plans. 
She inspected the facility during construc¬ 
tion and is currently reviewing the results of 
tests performed while the lab was under 
construction. She is also reviewing the results 
of tests conducted after completion of the 
upgrading work. 

The CRD Regional Medical Health Offic¬ 
ers have been kept fully informed about 
plans for and work on 'he facility, Matheson 
added. The officers toured the facility re- 
cendy and expressed satisfaction with the 
lab’s safety features and operating procedures. 

Under the national Laboratory Biosafety 
Guidelines, Containment Level 3 facilities 
require features such as controlled access, 
back flow preventers on water and gas sys¬ 
tems, separate drainage, an autoclave for 
sterilizing laboratory waste, and an inde¬ 
pendent or filtered exhaust system. The facil¬ 
ity must be tested for containment capability 
upon completion of construction, and the air 
filters must be tested at least annually. 

In addition to the CRD health officials, 
groups which have been offered an oppor¬ 
tunity to tour the facility before research gets 
underway include the chiefs and deputy chiefs 
of the Oak Bay and Saanich fire departments, 
the mayors of the core municipalities, the 
area MLA and MPs, the university’s Animal 
Care Committee (which includes the uni¬ 
versity veterinarian and an SPCA repre¬ 
sentative), local media, representatives from 
the medical community, the union/manage¬ 
ment safety committees for U Vic’s two CUPE 
locals, local area safety committees for the 
science and engineering faculties and the 
university Biosafety Committee. 

UVic Chemical/Biosafety Officer Daphne 
Donaldson, who supervised the lab upgrad¬ 
ing, has developed operating procedures for 
the facility. According to Donaldson, exten¬ 
sive training and strict protocols are in place 
to deal with all lab procedures including 
waste disposal and a health monitoring pro¬ 
gram forresearchers. Donaldson said that the 
operating procedures have been reviewed by 
M.E. Kennedy andby the university Biosafety 
Committee, which includes CRD Deputy 
Medical Health Officer Dr. Timothy 
Johnstone and an additional member of the 
medical community. The Biosafety Commit¬ 
tee reviews all university research proposals 
involving micro-organisms. 

Biochemistry and microbiology research 
at UVic has already yielded a number of 
breakthroughs including new candidate 
vaccines for gastroenteritis, rickettsial dis¬ 
eases, and Leishmania, as well as a diagnos¬ 
tic test for African sleeping sickness and 
diagnostic tests for salmonid diseases. 
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Dedicated professor 
honoured by friends, 
family and colleagues 

Roy Watson’s outstanding personal qualities praised 



Watson 


Family, friends and colleagues of Dr. 
Roy Watson filled St. Aidan’s United 
Church May 18 for a memorial service 
held in his honour. Watson, 65, died 
May 15 following a long illness. 

Watson retired as professor of soci¬ 
ology in 1989 after 31 years with UVic. 
During those years he played an active 
role in the development of die university. 

Watson came to Victoria from St. 
Catherine’s, Ontario in 1957 and began 
teaching at UVic the following year. As 
a Senate member, Watson participated 
in UVic’s shift from college to univer¬ 
sity status. The founding chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology—which later split into two 
separate departments—Watson was also 
a driving force behind the establishment 
of the School of Social Work. 

“He was deeply respected by all of us 
for his discreetness and for his outstand¬ 


ing personal qualities. Among those 
qualities was an ability to face head-on 
any problem that arose. Roy was one 
who always found the time and energy 
to help people, particularly the handi¬ 
capped and the underprivileged,” says 
close friend and colleague, Dr. Rennie 
Warburton (Sociology). 

Watson is remembered by students 
and colleagues as wise, thoughtful, gen¬ 
tle and kind. He was a dedicated teacher 
and often devoted hours to helping stu¬ 
dents after they had graduated. 

“Some of our graduates who are now 
university professors themselves were 
attracted to sociology in his introduc¬ 
tory class,” adds Warburton. 

Watson was President of the Faculty 
Association twice and during his years 
at UVic served on over 100 university 
committees. 

“As president of our association, Roy 
won the respect of colleagues and ad¬ 
ministrators alike. He showed a remark¬ 
able ability for developing co-operation 
among people with diverse viewpoints,” 
said Warburton in his eulogy at the me¬ 
morial service. 

Watson acted as a strong link be¬ 
tween UVic and the community of Vic¬ 
toria through work he did off campus. 
He held executive positions on a variety 
of organizations including the local 
Presbytery of the United Church, the 
Canadian Mental Health Association and 
the Capital Mental Health Association. 
He sat on the boards of the Island White 
Cross Rehabilitation Society, Cool-Aid, 
the Sara Spencer Foundation and the 
Warehouse School. 

A scholarship is being set up in 
Watson’s name and donations to the 
fund would be gratefully accepted. 

Watson is survived by his wife. Mar¬ 
guerite, three sons, Roy, Tom and 
Stephen and their respective wives, 
Sharon, Brenda and Michelle, grand¬ 
sons, Thomas, Matthew and Terence 
and brothers, John and William. 



A reception with a global flavour. The new Graduate Students Society Building was the 
setting fora May 14 reception honouring Dr. Francis Winspearfor his $1 million gift to UVic. 
The donation is part of the five-year, $25-million UVic Challenge Campaign and will be used 
to fund the Francis G. Winspear Chair in Public Policy at the university. 

The university presented Winspear with a globe, the symbol of the campaign, as a token 
of its gratitude. The reception was the first event in the new building. 

UVic President Dr. David Strong described Winspear as a “Canadian giant."According to 
Strong, "Francis Winspear is the embodiment of integrity, keen observation, broad vision, a 
willingness fo work hard, and what C.L Burton had called ‘a sense of urgency. 1 We thank him 
for his faith in our future and for his investment in our university ." 

Winspear, a well-known Canadian philanthropist, educator and entrepreneur, has been the 
president and chief executive officer of 19 separate companies in industries as diverse as oil, 
steel, lumber, mining, aircraft and airlines, the wholesale distribution of dry goods, finance, and 
real estate development. He has served on the board of directors of at least 14 other public 
companies. 

From 1930-1948, he was a sessional lecturer at the University of Alberta and in 1952 he 
helped establish and acted as dean of that university's new School of Commerce, on the 
condition that he would not accept any salary. 

He was a member of the Economic Council of Canada for 10 years. He was awarded an 
honourary Doctor of Laws by the University of Alberta in 1951 and was granted the title 
Professor Emeritus in 1983. 

Winspear is an officer of the Order of Canada. 


Top student plans to work 
as a speech pathologist 

Eveson wants to help kids with speech and emotional problems 



Eveson 


Marta Eveson considers her double major in 
linguistics and psychology to be a perfect 
match. 

“The two go together quite well,” says 
this year’s winner of the Governor General’s 
Silver Medal for the highest graduating aver¬ 
age in a bachelor degree program. “When 
you go into speech pathology, there’s a lot of 
counselling involved. A lot of speech prob¬ 
lems in children originate from emotional 
problems.” 

Eveson completed her Bachelor of Sci¬ 
ence degree at UVic in four years, maintain¬ 
ing a grade point average of 8.9 this year and 
8.8 last year. She has been awarded a $ 13,500 
undergraduate fellowship award to UBC 
where she will begin work on her Masters 
degree in Speech Pathology in the fall. 


Eveson says she knew she wanted to be¬ 
come a speech pathologist when she enrolled 
in UVic in 1987, right after graduation from 
Southgate Secondary in Campbell River. 

“I was going to go into special education,” 
she says. “This way I’m working one on one 
with children. I want to work in a clinic with 
kids.” 

In spite of a full course load that included 
a summer session last year, Eveson enjoyed 
the variety of her academic work. 

“You have to do a lot of general courses,” 
she says. “I still had to take biology and 
physics. I didn’t want to be too specialized. I 
like a wide variety of courses.” 

One of those courses last year was abnor¬ 
mal psychology, which required those in the 
class to do some related community work. It 
turned out to be another perfect match for 
Eveson, who was already a volunteer with 
Victoria’s Association for Street Kids. 

“I was a night outreach worker,” she ex¬ 
plains. “We’d walk around in pairs looking 
for runaways and talking to kids on the street. 
They appreciated the time people give to 
them. The kids who use the association have 
to be doing something for themselves. They 
have to be looking for a job, or a place to live. 
It’s riot just a drop-in centre. It’s more of a 
transition place.” 

The 21 -year-old Calgary native will spend 
the summer working in herparents’ Campbell 
River store before heading over to the Lower 
Mainland in the fall. She’ll stay there through¬ 
out her two year Masters program. 

“I’ll be doing practicums in the summer,” 
she says. “I want to work with disabled or 
emotionally disturbed children and help 
them.” 


Gold Medal thesis one 
of the “best anywhere” 

Star research gives clues to the age and size of the universe 


By Bruce Kilpatrick 

The winner of this year’s Governor Gener¬ 
al’s Gold Medal at UVic is now one of a 
handful of people around the world who 
qualify as experts in the structure and evolu¬ 
tion of horizontal-branch stars. 

The medal, which is awarded annually to 
an outstanding student in a graduate degree 
program on the basis of grade point average 
and thesis, goes this year to Benjamin 
Dorman, 29, who completed his Ph.D. in 
Physics and Astronomy last fall. 

His thesis supervisor, UVic Astronomer 
Dr. Don VandenBerg (one of the world’s 
foremost theorists in the evolution of stars), 
believes that Dorman’s thesis “compares well 
with the best astronomy theses anywhere in 
the world.” 

. In his 344-page dissertation, “A Study of 
the Structure, Evolution and Observation of 
Horizontal-Branch Stars,” Dorman provided 
a massive evolutionary grid predicting how 
the surface properties of stars of different 
masses will change over time, devised a 
method for determining the helium content 
of horizontal-branch stars, and offered an 
explanation about why these stars evolve in 
a particular way. The research has implica¬ 
tions for determining both the size and age of 
the universe. 

Dorman’s grid provides the most current 
numerical model of the interior structure of 
stars in the horizontal-branch population. An 
understanding of these interior processes is 
the only way to predict the luminosity of a 
particular star. 

The difference between the predicted and 
observed luminosity of horizontal-branch 
stars is used as a measure of their distance 
from Earth. Once the distance of particular 
stars from Earth is known, precise ages can 
be calculated for stellar systems containing 
horizontal branch stars. 

Dorman’s grid may also help to explain the 
relationship between die pulsation periods and 
the chemical composition of RR Lyrae stars [a 
subset of horizontal-branch stars]. That prob¬ 
lem has been vexing astronomers for more 
than 20 years, Vandenberg says. 


“His calculations offer more hope than 
anyone else’s to this point,” says VandenBerg. 
“His work promises to lead to a breakthrough 
in our understanding of pulsating horizontal- 
branch stars.” 

Horizontal-branch stars are in a more ad¬ 
vanced state of evolution than our Sun. They 
bum at a similar temperature but are much 
more luminous. They are termed “horizon¬ 
tal-branch” because on graphs plotting the 
luminosity and temperature of stars, they 
tend to be distributed along a horizontal band 
of near constant luminosity. Horizontal- 
branch stars have less than five per cent of 
their lifetimes left (about 100 million years). 
Our Sun will reach the horizontal-branch 
phase of its evolution in about five billion 
years. 

Dorman is continuing his work on hori¬ 
zontal-branch stars as a Post-Doctoral Fel¬ 
low at the University of Maryland, where he 
is working with Dr. Roger Bell, one of Ameri¬ 
ca’s most distinguished astronomers. 

“Ben is a tremedously energetic and en¬ 
thusiastic scientist who has a great future 
ahead of him. I’m eager to see the further 
exciting progress that he is bound to make in 
astronomy in the coming years,” says 
VandenBerg. 

“He’s not the type of person who does 
science to the exclusion of everything else,” 
says VandenBerg, “In fact, while Ben was 
here I was worried he might be stretching 
himself too thin.” Dorman served as Presi¬ 
dent of the UVic Graduate Students Society 
in 1989-90 and was the graduate student 
representative on the university Senate in 
1988-1989. He also found time to contribute 
to The Martlet , UVic’s student newspaper. 

Dorman obtained his B.A. at Cambridge 
University in 1983 and passed the prestig¬ 
ious Cambridge Mathematics Tripos Part III 
examination the following year. 

He tookhis M.Sc. in Astronomy at Queen’s 
University in Ontario, where he studied very 
low mass stars and brown dwarfs. 
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Leisure Studies grad was born to run 

Meagher hopes to compete in the Olympics and to 
promote healthy lifestyles 

out of high school in Nova Scotia, Meagher 
chose to attend UVic instead of accepting a 
full scholarship to a U.S. school because her 
first impressions of the university and coach 
Ron Bowker were positive and because she 
felt coming here would mesh better with her 
plans to run for Canada internationally. Six 
years, several international competitions and 
one degree later, she is very happy with her 
decision. 

Meagher ran middle distances for the Vikes 
race team as well as representing the country 
at meets including the 1990 Commonwealth 
Games, where she made the final of the 
1,500, and the 1990 Goodwill Games. After 
a poor training winter due to illness, she is 
back on track and looks forward to the 
qualifying meets for this year’s world 
championships in Tokyo. Her longer-term 
goals include the 1992 Olympics and the 
Commonwealth Games in Victoria in 1994. 

Combining school and running has been 
“a real juggling act,” Meagher says. She 
suggests that she may return to complete a 
masters degree but for now wants to find a 
work situation that suits the demands of her 
training schedule. She hopes to work in the 
field of health promotion and wellness. “In 
my co-op work terms, I’ve always worked in 
social programs. I like doing things that 
directly affect people’s lives,” she says. 



Meagher 


By Stephen Stamp 

Robyn Meagher has travelled thousands of 
miles to run 1,500 metres at a time, and at 
Spring Convocation she will run off with a 
B.A. from the Leisure Studies Co-op pro¬ 
gram. 

A highly recruited runner when she came 


Wong expresses interest in industry 

*91, was bom in Victoria and has lived here 
except for work terms during his under¬ 
graduate co-op program. 

Wong began his university career with an 
interest in astronomy but switched to com¬ 
puter science because he enjoyed the satis¬ 
faction of creating computer programs. “I’m 
more of a designer than a discoverer,” he 
says. Wong is still involved with astronomy 
in his spare time as a member of the Planetary 
Society of Canada. 

On a work term with MacDonald 
Dettweiler in Richmond, Wong developed 
software to control a tape device designed to 
collect satellite data as part of an Ecuador 
ground station project. He hopes to find a 
similar challenge in a full-time position in 
Vancouver, Calgary, or Toronto. 

He recently became a student member of 
the Association for Computing Machines 
and expresses a connection to industry which 
he says developed naturally out of the co-op 
program. “If I had not been in co-op I could 
have been just academic,” he says. “Co-op 
gives you another point of view.” 

Wong says he may return for a Ph.D. but 
first wants to become more involved in the 
industry to discover where he wants to focus 
his research. 



Wong 


Ken Wong has finished his formal education, 
at least for the time being, and is eager to 
contribute to the industry in which he has 
studied. Wong, who receives an M.Sc. in 
Computer Science at Spring Convocation 



Open doors for disabled is 
legacy of law grad 

Blake doesn’t let quadriplegia block his way 


First student graduates from Law Co-op 

Martyniuk satisfies diverse interests in program 

terms back to back, the first with the legal 
branch of the Department of National Defense 
at Esquimalt and the second at die British 
Columbia Council of Human Rights. 

“It was a really interesting work term,” he 
says of the latter. “Someone just phones you, 
and they’ve got nowhere else to turn. It 
throws you into reality pretty quickly.” 
Martyniuk says that he needed a dose of 
reality after going straight from high school 
graduation in Prince George, through his 
Bachelor of Commerce degree at the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, to law school. 

For the same reason, he found the co-op 
program ideal. “The big thing [about the co¬ 
op] is that if you’ve gone straight through 
school you wouldn’t have the connections to 
find jobs like these.” 

After his second work term, Martyniuk 
backpacked through southeast Asia for three 
months, visiting countries including Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore and Bali. He 
came back to B.C. for a work term with the 
law firm Fraser Beatty in Vancouver, with 
whom he begins articling this August, then 
returned to UVic for his final year of courses. 

Martyniuk is interested in corporate litiga¬ 
tion , employment and labour law, and environ¬ 
mental law. Having experienced both private 
practice and government in his work terms, 
Martyniuk is undecidedabout where his future 
lies, but he plans to keep his options open. 
“Work terms give you an idea of what is out 
there other than practicing,” he says. 


Martyniuk 


Brad Martyniuk is the first graduate of the 
UVic Faculty of Law’s co-op program. He 
receives his degree at Spring Convocation on 
June 1. 

Martyniuk chose to attend UVic because 
lawyers to whom he spoke had told him that 
choosing a law school “essentially comes 
down to where you want to spend three years 
of your life, and I had heard good things 
about UVic and Victoria.” He entered the co¬ 
op program when it commenced after his 
second year and did two four-month work 
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Blake 

By Stephen Stamp 

Jerry Blake set a difficult goal for himself, 
and at Spring Convocation on June 1 he will 
have attained it. 

Blake, 35, entered UVic’s Faculty of Law 
as amaturestudent three years ago determined 
not to let his disability stand in his way. Now, 
even though he is a quadriplegic, Blake has 
earned his LL.B. and has been offered an 
articling position and a permanent position 
as associate with Maclsaac & Co., a Victoria' 
firm. 

Blake says he was lured into the workforce, 
after graduating from high school in Winfield, 
B.C., by the attraction of making money and 
being able to purchase the kind of things that 
many young people want. His life changed 
drastically when he had a skiing accident in 
1983. During his hundred days in hospital 
Blake was in a ward with other accident 
victims who were often visited by lawyers. 


The patients talked among themselves after 
visiting hours and Blake constantly heard his 
ward mates saying, “My lawyer just doesn’t 
understand what it’s like.” 

B lake decided that he wan ted to help other 
people like himself whom he believed should 
be treated more equitably by the courts. “No, 
I didn ’t get a big lawsuit [after the accident],” 
he says. “That’s probably why I’m here now.” 

Blake completed two years of university 
transfer credit at Okanagan College in 
Kelowna and supplemented his studies with 
summer courses from the Open Learning 
Institute. In 1987, he came to UVic to study 
political science and economics then entered 
law school the next year. 

Support from the faculty and other stu¬ 
dents at UVic are major reasons why he was 
able to succeed in law, Blake says. “I have 
nothing but praise for the school. The faculty 
are willing to accommodate me and are very 
available.” Blake gives as an example Prof. 
Sandra McCallum’s determination to have a 
disabled-access door installed in the main 
entrance to the Begbie Building. The door 
was installed a few weeks ago, and while 
Blake will soon be gone, the door will make 
thebuilding more accessible to otherdisabled 
persons. 

Blake worked at Maclsaac & Co. after 
each of his first two years. He says his expe¬ 
rience there built his confidence in practical 
applications of the theory that law students 
study and led him to complete a term at the 
Law Centre downtown, where UVic students 
provide free legal aid to defendants who 
can’t afford their own lawyers. “I’d had a 
taste and wanted more,” he says. 

' While Maclsaac & Co. handles a great 
deal of personal injury work, in which Blake 
is interested, he says “I’d like to do it all. 
There’s nothing in law I don’t like. I don’t 
want to close any doors.” 


First History in Art Ph.D. grads 
outstanding in their field 

The first UVic Ph.D. degrees in History in Art 
will be conferred upon Janice Helland and 
Gillian Mackie at Convocation ceremonies 
Friday. Both Helland and Mackie are mature 
students and mothers and both already have 
made important contributions to their field and 
achieved considerable professional success. 

Janice Helland is currently an assistant 
professor in the Department of Visual Arts at 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell College of Memorial 
University of Newfoundland. She was hired 
at MUN in 1988 to create and develop its art 
history program, which will graduate its first 
students next year. This summer, she will 
join the Department of Art History at 
Concordia University in Montreal. 

Helland specializes in British art of the 
19th and 20th centuries, taking a feminist 
approach. At UVic, she developed HA262 
“Art by Women,” which was among the 
courses she taught here as a sessional lecturer 
during 1987 and 1988. She plans to return to 
teach the course again next summer. 

In much of her work, Helland has 
refocused attention on women artists whose 
importance has been neglected. Her M.A. 
thesis was a study of the English-born surre¬ 
alist painter Leonora Carrington, and her 
dissertation topic was “Frances and Margaret 
Macdonald: Art Nouveau and the ‘New 
Woman’.” The Macdonald sisters were 
painters and designers at the turn of the 
century in Glasgow. Helland’s thesis and 
dissertation advisor was Dr. Elizabeth 
Tumasonis, who describes her as “an in¬ 
domitable person” and one who “will go a 
long way toward putting our Ph.D. program 
on the map.” 


Gillian Mackie is the only UVic grad this 
year to be awarded a Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada 
(SSHRC) Postdoctoral Fellowship. The two- 
year fellowship is valued at $27,168 per year 
and will support her in a full-time research 
project based here. 

Mackie specializes in the architecture of 
late antiquity and the early Middle Ages. Her 
dissertation deals with the idea of the chapel, 
an architectural form that developed during 
this period. She explores the definition of the 
chapel, how it differs from a church, and how 
such functional differences are reflected in 
its architectural form and decoration. 

Dr. John Osborne, Mackie’s dissertation 
advisor, describes it as “a major contribution 
to scholarship, and one of the most important 
studies of the art and architecture of the 
period to have been produced in many years.” 
Mackie *s work is significant for scholars of 
all subsequent periods as well, since these 
have their roots in the forms arid structures 
developed in the earliest centuries of Chris¬ 
tian art. Part of her dissertation has been 
published in Gesta, the journal of the Interna¬ 
tional Center of Medieval Art in New York. 

For her SSHRC project, Mackie will be 
travelling to Italy, Spain, and Yugoslavia 
studying the decorative programs of the im¬ 
perii tombs of late antiquity and of the 
barbarian kings. Her work will yield the first 
detailed analysis of the iconography of the 
tombs, deciphering the meaning of such de¬ 
cor and what it has to say about the worldly 
and other-worldly aspirations of these pow¬ 
erful patrons. 


Loons call bio-acoustics graduate 


Kristina Lauridsen has found that it is easier 
to live with loons than with whales. Origi¬ 
nally from Calgary, Lauridsen came to UVic 
to study whales and receives a B.Sc. in 
honours biology at Spring Convocation. She 
also completed a minor in linguistics and it 
was a professor in that department who en¬ 
couraged her to specialize in bio-acoustics. 
Lauridsen’s honours project was a study of 
loon acoustics and through it she realized 
how important the concomitant study of 


animal behaviour is to any research in bio¬ 
acoustics. 

So, points out Lauridsen, studying the 
sounds of the big sea mammals would involve 
a life spent mostly under water which is 
something she does not want to do. 

Lauridsen intends to return to UVic in a 
year to undertake graduate studies. During 
her year off she plans to study the piano, a 
skill that she hopes will improve her ear and 
help her in her work with animal acoustics. 

















Double bass player takes 
top Fine Arts medal 

Niezen now seeks perfomance Masters degree 
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Niezen 


By Patty Pitts 

This year’s winner of the Victoria Medal, 
awarded annually to the leading graduating 
student in the Faculty of Fine Arts, is from 
UVic’s School of Music,but Richard Niezen 
dispels the myth that all music graduates 
begin their studies at a tender age. The 24- 
year-old graduate in music history and litera¬ 
ture didn’t pick up his instrument of choice, 
a double bass, until he joined the Mt. Doug 
High School concert and jazz bands in Grade 
12 . 

Niezen admits he chose the mellow 
stringed instrument only because “the band 
needed one” and enrolled in UVic’s School 
of Music following graduation. He only 
stayed one year. 

“I wanted to establish my background 
more,” he explains. “I did a lot of practising 
and a lot of reading and a lot of unrelated 
part-time work.” 


Realizing he aspired to post-graduate 
study, he returned to UVic three years later to 
specialize in early 20th-century Germanic 
music history. His summer jobs became more 
study-related. In 1989 he toured Europe and 
South America as part of the World Youth 
Orchestra. The following year he went to 
Montreal with the same organization. Dur¬ 
ing his second and third year of degree stud¬ 
ies he commuted to Prince George for eight 
yearly concert performances with the Prince 
George Symphony Orchestra. As part of his 
studies, he played with the UVic Orchestra 
and it was there that he met fellow music 
student Sonja Condit. The two were married 
May 25. 

“It’s been a long-distance relationship,” 
saidNiezen prior to his wedding. “She’s been 
completing her Masters the last couple of 
years at the New England Conservatory in 
Boston. It’s even been hard to get together in 
the summer because we’ve been off playing 
with our respective orchestras.” 

The pair will spend their honeymoon to¬ 
gether—as members of the same orchestra 
this time. The Condit-Niezens will spend 
three weeks in Germany and Switzerland 
touring with the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

After returning to North America Niezen 
will dispel another music tradition by seek¬ 
ing a performance Masters degree—rather 
than remaining in the comprehensive area of 
study—at Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

“During my three years out of university 
I developed a secure technique, and it seemed 
a shame to waste it,” says Niezen. “You have 
a better future if you have a well-rounded 
education. That way, 20 years from now, I 
won’t be labelled as an academic.” 

Niezen’s bride will accompany him to SL 
Louis. A bassoon player, she will seek free¬ 
lance work as a teacher and a performer. 
Niezen admits he too would like to try teach¬ 
ing some day. 

“Teaching is the hardest aspect of music,” 
says this year’s Victoria Medal winner. “I 
don’t want to do it until I do it very well.” 


Behind the scenes at convocation 

The details are seen to by the Ceremonies Office 


By Shelagh Plunkett 

Between May 30 and June 1, over 1,000 
of the 1,800 students graduating at UVic 
this spring will converge on the univer¬ 
sity to participate in convocation. For 
the graduates, donning the cap, gown 
and hood and walking across the stage to 
receive their diplomas represents the 
culmination of their studies; for some 
members of the university it represents a 
triumph of administrative organization.’ 

Before a single diploma can be handed 
out a host of details must be seen to. 
Invitation^have to be printed and sent 
out, attendance confirmed and the proper 
regalia ordered for every student. Extra 
staff, such as robers who help the gradu¬ 
ates put on their regalia, must be hired 
and trained. Travel and accommodation 
arrangements are made for the numer¬ 
ous guests of the university, and any 
details necessary for the comfort and 
convenience of those guests has to be 
attended to. The ceremonies must be 
carefully planned to ensure that every¬ 
body is in the right place at the right time 
and that each student has received the 
cap, gown and hood appropriate to his or 
her faculty and degree. This year there is 
an added ritual—before the ceremony 
can begin a new chancellor must be 
installed. 

The person responsible for ensuring 
that all these details are taken care of is 
Helen Kempster, from the office of Cer¬ 
emonies and Special Events. Kempster 
joined the office in 1983. That year the 
university held three convocations in 
the spring and one in the fall. This year 
there will be five spring convocations 
and two in the fall. During last year’s 
spring ceremonies Kempster and her 


staff co-ordinated the movements of 
6,299 people. 

Even with the enormous growth of 
her workload Kempster gives the im¬ 
pression of genuinely enjoying her job. 
Despite the numbers involved, she in¬ 
sists on working at a very personal level. 
“You can ’ t do this sort of thing on a large 
scale,” she said in a recent interview. 
“It’s not an assembly line.” 

Work for the three-day Spring Con¬ 
vocation began in January and, although 
the ceremonies remain essentially the 
same every year, Kempster points out 
that, “The cast of characters is different 
every time. All those involved have to 
be briefed and told what to do. It’s 
surprising how the graduates ask the 
same sorts of questions every year.” 

Kempster says there is usually a 70 
per cent attendance rate at convocation. 
She predicts that this spring each of the 
five ceremonies will handle about 225 
graduates, approximately 1,260 guests, 
100 people on stage to perform the cer¬ 
emony, ten or twelve robers, 15 
marshalls, an orator to read citations and 
countless janitorial and food services 
staff who work behind the scenes to 
make the ceremony possible. 

Each of the ceremonies will average 
about 80 minutes long, ending with the 
presentation of medals before the gradu¬ 
ates and their guests enjoy a celebratory 
reception. 

Kempster emphasizes the satisfac¬ 
tion her job gives her. “You start with 
nothing, then you flesh it out, then it’s 
gone. There’s a great sense of accom¬ 
plishment and finality to the whole thing. 
It has a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 



Dan Hughes photo 

Not your average ground-breaking ceremony. Local jazz duo Monica Fedrigo (bass) and 
Melissa Van derSchyff (vocals) will be whetting the appetites of UVicjazzophiles in a free 45- 
minute concert June 13 at 12:30 p.m. in front of the Petch Fountain on campus. Fedrigo is a 
UVic student. The concert, presented by the UVic Students' Society (UVSS) and campus/ 
community radio station CFUV, is a prelude to “Break New Ground" a series of avant-garde 
jazz artists who will be brought to campus by the society and the radio station as part of the 
Victoria International Jazz Festival, June 24-29. 

According to CFUV Station Manager Rob Egan, the series title was chosen to recognize 
the role of “experimental and adventuresome" avant-garde jazz in breaking new ground, by 
exploring the “outer limits" and providing new compositional structures for mainstream jazz. 
The series will be presented in Felicita’s Lounge in the Student Union Building. It is the first 
time that UVic will be a festival venue. 

In another run-up to the festival, Cinecenta, the UVSS movie theatre, will be presenting a 
jazz film series between June 16-20 (see the Calendar, back page). The UVSS and CFUV 
will also be sponsoring another Fedrigo Van derSchyff Duo concert June 20 at 12:30 p.m. on 
the University Centre patio. 

Law Gold Medalist takes a 
thoughtful look at future 

Human and environmental rights are among Jordan's concerns 

Jordan grew up in Lethbridge, Alberta, 
where she was the class valedictorian at her 
high school. She attended the University of 
Lethbridge and the University of Saskatch¬ 
ewan, graduating from the latter with a Bach¬ 
elor of Arts with “Great Distinction”. 

She was a volunteer worker for OXFAM 
before coming to Victoria, and during the 
summers she has returned to Alberta to work 
for Parks Canada at Waterton. She continues 
to call the Prairies home. 

Before entering the Faculty of Law in 
1988, Jordan obtained a diploma in Applied 
Linguistics from UVic. During this program 
she had regular contact with immigrants and 
foreign students through both tutoring and 
teaching English. These contacts, she ac¬ 
knowledges, instilled in her a desire to know 
more about the legal avenues open for assist¬ 
ing those who are impoverished and those 
who experience human rights violations. 

She entered law school in 1988 with a 
Law Foundation of B.C. Entrance Scholar¬ 
ship and at the end of first year topped her 
class to secure prizes in Constitutional Law, 
Torts and Property, along with other aca¬ 
demic prizes. 

In 1990Jordan received the MartletChap- 
ter I.O.D.E. Scholarship for highest standing 
by a female student in second year law. She 
maintained an outstanding academic per¬ 
formance throughout her law school studies, 
while working as co-ordinator of the law 
student section of Amnesty International. 

“She’s wonderful,” says Prof. Murray 
Rankin who taught Jordan environmental 
law. “She’s a very engaging person who has 
made a real impact on the faculty over the 
years. I taught her in first year and third year. 
Right now I’m trying to assist her in publish¬ 
ing a paper she has written on parks and 
grizzly bears. I’ve enjoyed teaching her.” 

“She’s an excellent student,” says Prof. 
John Orr, Director of the Law Centre. “At the 
law clinic she was representing live clients in 
real cases. Her attention to detail and thor¬ 
oughness showed not only in her academic 
ability but also in her practical and court¬ 
room work.” 

Jordan is thoughtful when discussing her 
plans for the future. Her broad goal is to focus 
on public law and to work with public inter¬ 
est groups concerned with the recognition 
and protection of human rights and the envi¬ 
ronment. 

“My home is still Alberta, and I am not 
making concrete decisions now because of 
that I plan now to go to the Supreme Court 
for one year and see how my interests de¬ 
velop there,” says UVic’s top law graduate. 



Jordan 


By Donna Danylchuk 

Donna Jordan is capping an extraordinary 
academic performance in the UVic Faculty 
of Law by receiving the 1991 Law Society of 
British Columbia Gold Medal, awarded an¬ 
nually to the graduating law student with the 
highest grade point average. Following her 
graduation, on June 1, Jordan is off to Ottawa 
to serve as a law clerk with the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Gdrard La Forest of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

“I can think of no other student who so 
richly deserves this honour. Needless to say. 
I’m absolutely delighted that Donna Jordan 
is the recipient,” says Dean of Law Maureen 
Maloney. 

Jordan is concerned with environmental 
issues and how law, practice and attitudes 
must be changed to protect finite resources. 

Her concerns broadened this spring when 
she spent four months at the UVic Law Cen¬ 
tre, a legal aid clinic, at 1221 Broad St in 
downtown Victoria. At the Centre she and 
other law students gained first-hand experi¬ 
ence representing clients with low incomes 
who were seeking legal assistance. “The 
Law Centre experience made me feel thought¬ 
ful, quite reflective, about the course I will 
take. I don’t think I’m so idealistic now. The 
experience shows me how complex dealing 
with social problems is,” she says. 

Jordan emphasizes her gratitude to her 
family and friends for the support they gave 
her throughout her studies. “I feel that while 
getting through law school I really depended 
upon them. And my law professors were 
wonderful and very supportive.” 
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Practicing time management in 
another time zone 

Academic and athletic all-star will continue research overseas 



Odland 


By Stephen Stamp 

From Victoria to S tockholm, Maureen Odland 
has found that research and volleyball go 
hand in hand. Odland, one of three students 
receiving UVic’s first Honours Human Per¬ 
formance B.Sc. degrees at Spring Convoca¬ 
tion, has been a top performer academically 
and athletically in her five years at UVic, and 
she plans to stick with the combination next 
year in Sweden. 

Odland was part of the women’s volley¬ 
ball team for four straight Canada West 
University Athletic Association champion¬ 


ships and two trips to the national title match 
and was named a CWUAA all-star for the 
1989-90 season. This year she won the Presi¬ 
dent’s Cup, awarded annually to one male 
and one female UVic athlete who best com¬ 
bines excellence in the classroom and on the 
court, and has received a graduate scholar¬ 
ship from the Natural Sciences and Engi¬ 
neering Research Council. 

Odland has deferred the scholarship for 
one year, in which she plans to do research in 
her field at the Karolinska Institute in Stock¬ 
holm while supporting herself by playing in 
the Swedish professional volleyball league. 
She says that she expects to complete her 
masters degree in an area of exercise physi¬ 
ology at either Waterloo or McMaster Uni¬ 
versity, then will probably return to UVic for 
a Ph.D. 

Odland entered the Human Performance 
program because it offered an opportunity to 
combine her interests in sports and science. 
While she originally planned to go to medi¬ 
cal school, and says that she still might one 
day, she became so interested in exercise 
physiology that she has decided to remain in 
the field. Her honours thesis was a literature 
review on metabolic aspects of fatigue after 
anaerobic exercise. Odland says that during 
the project she learned how to organize vast 
volumes of material in a cohesive format and 
developed faster and more efficient research 
techniques. 

Efficiency was crucial to her success at 
UVic, says Odland. “I’m glad I combined 
athletics and education,” she says. “It teaches 
you to manage your time so much better, 
because you have to.” 


Kashubian scholar to begin doctorate 

Hopkins found his family and thesis at Esperanto conference 


By Stephen Stamp 

Paul Hopkins, who receives an MA in Lin¬ 
guistics at Spring Convocation, went to Po¬ 
land to attend the 1987 World Esperanto 
Conference and came back with a wife, a 
step-daughter and material for his thesis. 

Hopkins earned a B.A. in Russian and 
Honours German from UVic in 1980, then 
completed an M. A. in German at the Univer¬ 
sity of Waterloo, Ontario and two years of a 
doctoral program at Simon Fraser University. 

After leaving SFU Hopkins went to the 
Esperanto conference where he met his future 
wife, Maria. He planned to travel to Scandi¬ 
navia and the only boat left from Gdansk, her 
hometown. They travelled to Gdansk together 
and within ayear were married and living there. 

Hopkins spent the year-and-a-half they 
lived in Poland learning as much of the Polish 
language and culture as possible, in order to 
provide his new family with “a Polish oasis” 
when they moved to Canada. He now speaks 
mostly Polish and Esperanto with Maria and 
has made a concerted effort to speak English 


with his step-daughter, now 18, although he 
say s, “As a linguist I’m not all that interested 
in English; I’m more interested in practicing 
other languages.” 

He also saw the time in Poland as an 
opportunity to improve his Russian vocabu¬ 
lary, since Slavic language vocabularies tend 
to be very similar. “I’m a person who needs 
a context to learn a language well,” he says. 

He was able to collect a great deal of 
material on Kashubian, a Slavic dialect 
spoken primarily in northern Poland that 
would become the focus of his M. A. at UVic. 
His thesis deals with the placement of stress 
relative to syllable structure in Kashubian as 
opposed to Polish. 

Hopkins is doing research for Linguistics 
chair Dr. Joseph Kess this summer and will 
begin a Ph.D. program at UVic in September. 
He plans to compile part of the research by 
interviewing Kashubian speakers in the Polish 
countryside. 



14, Valentina’s day, two years ago. So it was no surprise to their teammates when Neil Ryan 
gave Nicole Groot an engagement ring just before Christmas. They plan to marry in July 1992 
following Nicole's graduation from UVic in psychology. Neil completes his education degree 
this year but plans to be on campus this summer teaching, what else, soccer. 
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Beebe: Mail meant a lot to him while he was in the Gulf Patty Pitta photo 

U.S. Army Reserve student recounts 
experiences in Gulf war zone 

Beebe put studies and lectures on hold to serve in Saudi Arabia 

hold onto. There was so much uncertainty. 
We didn’t know when we’d be coming home.” 

Beebe said every soldier dealt with the 
fear and loneliness differently. He relied 
heavily on his faith (he’s a member of the 
First Church of the Nazarene) and on mes¬ 
sages and mail from home, 

He met his Canadian-born wife Della four 
years ago in New Guinea where he was doing 
doctoral research. Along with letters and 
cards, she sent messages to American friends 
to pass on to Michael via Desert FAX, a 
system set up by the American military for 
dependents of its members in the Gulf. 

“The mail sometimes took a month to 
reach us,” says Beebe. “The faxes only took 
three or four days.” 

But when the mail got through it arrived 
with a vengeance. 

“There was so much mail the Army had 
trouble getting it to us,” said Beebe, sifting 
through the stack he brought home with him. 
“The Post Office people had 10 times the 
*usual amount. So many people sent nice little 
gifts and cards. On Valentine’s Day we had 
big posters of mail on the wall. Students sent 
us cards, and they were precious. They really 
meant a lot.” 

Several days after his return to Victoria, 
Beebe admitted it was difficult to re-adjust to 
his normal life. 

“When you go through such a change, you 
need time to slow down and heal,” he said, 
contemplating a return to classes in May. 
UVic, he says, has “been wonderful.” His 
department arranged for a replacement to 
grade his students ’ papers last fall and ensured 
his studies wouldn’tbe adversely affected by 
his abrupt departure from classes. 

Although he spent two years in the Army 
during the Vietnam War, he served his time 
stateside. His stint in the Persian Gulf was his 
first taste of duty in a war zone. 

“We felt very bound by rules, but Hussein 
didn’t,” says Beebe remembering the experi¬ 
ence. “There’s so much sadness that one man 
could bring about the destruction of so many 
people. That was tragic. I don’t think anyone 
wanted to harm those people. It wasn’t that 
we disagreed with our government. We just 
didn’t want to hurt all those people.” 

Michael Beebe may be a landed immigrant 
in Canada, but he’s still an American citizen 
and he plans to stay with the Army reserves. 

“It’s wonderful financial help if you’re a 
perpetual student,” he admitted, smiling. “If 
I were called to active service, I’d go again.” 


By Patty Pitts 

Twenty years in the U.S. Army Reserves 
helped Michael Beebe continue his education 
and trained him to serve in a military hospital. 
But it had not prepared the UVic Health 
Information Sciences student and Nursing 
sessional lecturer for the shock of actually 
being in the centre of a combat zone. 

“It was the most awful experience of my 
life,” said Beebe after his return to Victoria 
after two months in Saudi Arabia. “Now that 
I’m home it’s hard to re-capture that feeling. 
Unfortunately, movies glamorize war, and 
it’s not like that at all.” 

Ironically, Beebe moved to Victoria to 
study at UVic the day Iraq invaded Kuwait 
last August. Shortly after he began his monthly 
commutes to Seattle to train with the 50th 
General Hospital U.S. Army Reserve Unit, 
the drills intensified. In mid-November he 
was told to report to Fort Lewis near Tacoma. 

“For the next two months we did a myriad 
of classes,” said Beebe. “We were brought up 
to speed on trauma care and nuclear and 
biological weapons. We had to prepare for 
our own survival as well as that of our potential 
patients.” 

On Jan. 12 the unit shipped out to Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, the first time in 40 years it had 
been ordered into active service. 

“We were called because we’re one of the 
best,” says Beebe simply. “Our doctors and 
nurses are second to none. Our Chief Physi¬ 
cian, Dr. Donald Trunkey, literally wrote the 
book on trauma care.” 

In spite of its training and reputation, 
Beebe’s unit didn’t treat nearly as many 
casualties as they were anticipating. 

“It wasn’t even close to what we thought 
we would get,” recalls Beebe. “We had casu¬ 
alties right from day one. When you have that 
many people in one place accidents happen. 
But we had very few coalition war casualties. 
The worst cases were the Iraquis. They were 
in really bad shape, and they were grateful to 
be treated by us. The vast majority didn’t 
want to fight. They were forced into it by 
their government.” 

In Riyadh, Beebe put his health informa¬ 
tion sciences training to good use, spending 
most of his time working on the hospital’s 
computer systems. But the hours were long 
and seemingly endless. 

“I worked 12 to 20 hour days, and you 
seldom got a day off,” remembers Beebe. 
“Your world is upside down. There are no 
books to prepare you for this. In the frame¬ 
work of what we thought was coming at us, 
the gas and all, there was nothing familiar to 











New chancellor will confer 10 honorary degrees 
and 1,800 degrees, diplomas and certificates 

Former president Petch and former chancellor Gibson are among the honorary degree recipients. 

By Donna Danylchuk 



Gibson 


The installation of the Hon. Dr. Robert G. 
Rogers as UVic Chancellor will mark the 
opening of Spring Convocation ceremonies 
at UVic this year. 

At 11 a.m. on May 30, in the University 
Centre Auditorium, British Columbia Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor The Hon. Dr. David Lam will 
administer the oath of office for the new chan¬ 
cellor. Former UVic chancellors Dr. Ian 
McTaggart-Cowan, Dr. William Gibson and 
Dr. Robert Wallace will invest Chancellor 
Rogers with his robes of office, after which the 
chancellor will take on his new responsibilities. 

Rogers will confer approximately 1,800 
degrees, diplomas and certificates and 10 
honorary degrees (one posthumous) during 
five Convocation ceremonies to take place 
over three days. 

Immediately 
following his in¬ 
stallation Rogers 
will confer Honor¬ 
ary Doctor of Sci¬ 
ence degrees upon 
former UVic 
Chancellor Dr. 

William C. Gibson 
and former UVic 
President Dr. 

Howard E. Petch. 

During his six 
years as UVic’s 
chancellor, Dr. 

William Gibson conferred some 12,000 de¬ 
grees. A native of Victoria, Gibson has been 
a leader in education in this province, follow¬ 
ing his family’s tradition —his father was a 
pioneer in distance education in B.C. Gibson 
was a student at Victoria High School and 
then attended UVic’s predecessor, Victoria 
College, before he attendedUBC, then McGill 
University and finally Oxford, where he re¬ 
ceived the Doctor of Philosophy degree. By 
training Gibson is a scientist in the fields of 
neurology and psychiatry, and in the early 
stages of his career served as a research 
fellow with Dr. Wilder Penfield at McGill. 

After serving with distinction in the RC AF 
during the second World War, Gibson re¬ 
turned to his research and taught for more 
than 20 years at UBC. He published over 125 
scientific papers and eight books, served as 
member and chair of the Universities Coun¬ 
cil of British Columbia, and was elected 
Chancellor of UVic for two three-year ten¬ 
ures. He often livened the debates of UVic’s 
Senate and Board of Governors with his 
sharp intellect and warm sense of humour. 

Dr. Howard Petch, who was the longest- 
serving president 
of a Canadian uni¬ 
versity when here- 
tired last June, 
played a major role 
in building UVic 
into one of Cana- 
da’s highly re¬ 
spected post-sec¬ 
ondary educational 
institutions. 

Petch began his 
academic career at 
McMaster Univer¬ 
sity where he ob¬ 
tained a B.Sc., then an M.Sc. in Physics in 
1950. He earned his Ph.D. in Physics at UBC, 
attended Cambridge University, then ac¬ 
cepted an assistant professorship at McMaster 
which was the beginning of his outstanding 
academic career. 

Petch came to UVic in 1975 after having 
served in top administrative positions at 
McMaster, including Director of Research, 
and then at Waterloo University where he 
served as Vice-President, Academic. From 
the moment he arrived on the UVic campus, 
Petch unrelentingly devoted his energies to 
the growth and development of this university. 

The respect Petch earned from his peers at 
UVic, as well as his ability as an administra¬ 
tor, was evident in 1984 when he was backed 
by 86 per cent of full-time UVic faculty 
members who wanted him to serve for a 
precedent-setting thirdfive-year term. Petch’s 
legacy will live on at UVic for years to come. 

During ceremonies on May 31 at 10 a.m. 
Rogers will confer an Honorary Doctor of 
Education degree upon President of Mount 
Saint Vincent University Dr. Naomi L. 
Hersom, and an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree upon distinguished religious leader 



Petch 



Herson 



De Roo 


and human rights 
advocate, Bishop 
Remi J. De Roo. 

An outstanding 
educator in the area 
of reading and lan¬ 
guage arts, Dr. 

Naomi Hersom is 
one of the foremost 
female administra¬ 
tors in the educa¬ 
tion field in Canada. 

She was formerly 
Associate Dean of 
the Faculty of Edu¬ 
cation at UBC, Dean of Education at the 
College of Education at Saskatoon, and 
President of St. Mary’s University in Hali¬ 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

Hersom has been president of Mount St. 
Vincent University since 1986. 

Bom in 1927, Hersom received her B.Ed. 
and M.Ed. degrees at the University of 
Manitoba, and her Ph.D. from the University 
of Alberta. During her exceptional career she 
has taken on a number of positions, including 
President of the Canadian Society for the 
Study of Higher Education, founding mem¬ 
ber of the Canadian Association for Curricu¬ 
lum Studies, and Director and Vice President 
of the Social Science Federation of Canada. 

The voice of 
Bishop RemiJ.De 
Roo is highly re¬ 
spected in both his 
own faith commu¬ 
nity and throughout 
the wider church 
and world. 

Since his con¬ 
secration as Bishop 
of Victoria in 1962, 
the Bishop has been 
outspoken in his 
support for native 
Indian rights, social 
justice through so¬ 
cial action, co-operation between all faiths 
and world peace through disarmament. He 
served for four years as Head of the Human 
Rights Commission for B.C., beginning in 
1974. His leadership signalled a high profile 
for the Commission and a vigorous defense of 
human rights wherever they were endangered. 

Promoting the necessity for remedying 
the root causes of social unrest rather than 
resorting to military repression have long 
been basic to Bishop De Roo’s life. Many of 
the policy statements of the National Confer¬ 
ence of Canadian Catholic Bishops on issues 
of social justice have been authored by the 
Bishop. As well, he has often been the subject 
of newspaper articles depicting his work on 
behalf of minority groups. 

At 2 p.m. on 
May 31 an Honor¬ 
ary Doctor of Let¬ 
ters degree will be 
conferred upon 
writer William P. 

Kinsella and an 
Honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree will be 
conferred upon 
nursing educator 
and consultant 
Mary L. Richmond. 

William 
Kinsella, the first 
Canadian to receive 
the Houghton-Mifflin Literary Fellowship, 
is also the first UVic graduate to have his 
work receive an Oscar nomination. 

Kinsella received a B.A. from UVic in 
1974 and an M.F.A. from the University of 
Iowa, Iowa Writers Workshop in 1978. 
Among his major publications are Dance Me 
Outside (1977), Shoeless Joe (1982), The 
Moccasin Telegraph (1983), and The Miss 
Hobbema Pageant (1989). field of Dreams, 
the movie based upon Shoeless Joe, received 
three Academy Award nominations includ- 
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tion in 1989. kinsella was commenucu oy 

the Senate of the State of Hawaii in 1990. 

Kinsella has received several major liter¬ 
ary awards, including the Canadian Authors 
Association Lifetime Prize for fiction, 1983, 
and the Canadian Booksellers’ Association 
‘Author of the Year’ 1987. Bom in 1935 in 
Edmonton, Kinsella now lives and writes in 
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White Rock. He is constantly in demand to 
give readings, both in Canada and interna¬ 
tionally. 

The Honorary 
Doctor of Laws de¬ 
gree will beconferred 
upon Mary Rich¬ 
mond in recognition 
of her contributions 
at the forefrontof de¬ 
velopment and 
change in thenursing 
profession. 

In the mid 1970s 
Richmond served 
as consultant to 
UVic and guided 
the development 
of the B.S.N. program and the School of 
Nursing. S he established a climate of respect 
and support for the School, both locally and 
provincially, which provided the basis for 
the School’s growth. Once the School was 
established Richmond served as adjunct 
professor while holding the position of Di¬ 
rector of Educational Resources at the Royal 
Jubilee Hospital. 

In the period 1979-80 Richmond was ap¬ 
pointed Acting Director of the School and 
successfully led it through a particularly 
challenging period in its growth. 

Richmond’s many contributions to the 
nursing profession have included extensive 
activities in the community health care field 
and membership on task groups established 
to study and reorganize the Canadian Nurses 
Association. In 1987 she was given special 
recognition by the Foundation along with 
other founding members. She continues to 
contribute to the UVic School of Nursing as 
a visiting professor. 

On June 1 at 
10 a.m. Honorary 
Doctor of Laws 
degrees will be 
conferred upon 
William C. Meams 
and R. Ian Ross, 
both outstanding 
supporters of the 
University. 

Bom in Victo¬ 
ria in 1909, busi¬ 
nessman and engi¬ 
neer William 
Mearns was 
among the pioneers 
who joined together to forge a degree-grant¬ 
ing university in Victoria. 

Meams served on the Development Board 
for the future University of Victoria in 1962- 
63 and a year later joined the first University 
Board of Governors. As Vice-President of 
the B.C. Electric Co., and later executive 
Director of the B.C. Hydro and Power Au¬ 
thority, he was able to negotiate with the 
Department of National Defence, the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company and radio station CJVI 
to acquire the present campus lands. 

Meams has contributed to many commu¬ 
nity agencies in Victoria including the Advi¬ 
sory Board of the YM-YWCA, the Queen 
Alexandra Solarium (now UVic’s neighbour 
the Arbutus Hospital for Children) and the 
Victoria Community Chest. Alongside his 
national and international commitments in 
the engineering and business world he has 
maintained his pioneer’s interest in higher 
education through¬ 
out the years. 

R. Ian Ross, 
bom in 1918, was 
given the Butchart 
Gardens for his 21st 
birthday by his 
grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. R.P. 

Butchart of Victo¬ 
ria. After distin¬ 
guished war serv¬ 
ice with the Royal 
Canadian Navy, p 

Victoria 10 iukc iuu 

responsibility for his inheritance. His botani¬ 
cal, cultural and artistic contributions to the 
Gardens are everywhere evident today. 

The famed Butchart Gardens are now 
known throughout the world, drawing mil¬ 
lions of tourists to their emerald lawns and 
spectacular flower gardens, pools and shrubs 



Meams 



Greig 



covering 30 acres outside of Victoria. 

In 1968 Ross was named Man of the Year 
by the Parks and Recreation Association of 
Canada. The result of his dedication to his 
inheritance is that 40 per cent of all tourists 
coming to Vancouver Island specify the 
Butchart Gardens as their first and chief port 
of call. 

Of great importance to UVic is the part 
played by Ross 30 years ago as a member of 
the volunteer management committee which 
undertook to develop a degree-granting uni¬ 
versity in Victoria. In the company of other 
respected pioneers, Ross helped to forge a 
first-class new university from what had teen 
first a college of 
McGill University 
and then a college 
of UBC. 

On June l,at2 
p.m.. Honorary 
Doctor of Science 
degrees will be 
conferred upon al¬ 
pinist and rhodo¬ 
dendron grower 
Mrs. Mary Greig 
(posthumous) and 
prospector and ge¬ 
ologist Franc R. 
Joubin. 

When Mary Greig, of Royston, British 
Columbia, and Ted Greig received the Gold 
Medal of The American Rhododendron So¬ 
ciety of America the citation referred to the 
couple as “species pioneers”. Under Mary 
Greig’s guiding hand, and that of her hus¬ 
band, Royston, B.C. became one of the main 
sources of rhododendron species for many 
collectors in Western North America. 

When the Buchanan Simpson Alpine 
Nursery came on the market in the 1930s the 
Greigs purchased the entire collection. 
Among the many alpine plants were some 
choice rhododendrons that sparked Mary 
Greig’s lifelong interest She became the 
truly knowledgeable one in the family about 
this wonderful plant. 

The Greigs made many contacts in the 
United Kingdom, exchanged seeds and 
cuttings, and subscribed to plant collections 
there. With a vast choice of parent plants they 
bred and raised many fine hybrids. 

Following her husband’s death in 1966 
Mary Greig made continuing gifts from her 
choice private collection to UVic and other 
gardens which now 
form a lasting trib¬ 
ute to her generosity. 

Born in San 
Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia of French par¬ 
ents in 1911, Franc 
Joubin has become 
renowned as one of 
the world’s most 
successful pros¬ 
pectors and geolo¬ 
gists, his most im¬ 
portant mineral 
discovery being the 

rich uranium deposits near Elliott Lake, On¬ 
tario. His development of these and other 
mines across Canada have added $30 billion 
to Canada’s mineral resource base. He has 
recently been named to the new Canadian 
Mining Hall of Fame. 

Orphaned at an early age, Joubin put him¬ 
self through Victoria College and UBC to 
obtain a B.A. majoring in Chemistry and an 
M.A. majoring in Geology. He became a 
Registered Professional Engineer in B.C. in 
1947 and in Ontario in 1948. 

In his autobiography Not for Gold Alone 
Joubin writes of the intellectual challenge he 
found at Victoria College and the privilege he 
felt it was to acquire knowledge there and to 
share in the analysis and discussion of ideas. 

He has worked for 20 years in United 
Nations programs to help developing coun¬ 
tries with their mineral resource inventories, 
and his commit™^* to wHH neace resulted 

: esand 

orgii-aza- He has 

received the Order of Canada and the Order 
of Ontario. 
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Secrets of their success: 

Bates, Cleary and Lu talk teaching 



Cleary, Bates, and Lu (left to right) Stephen Stamp photo 


By Stephen Stamp 

Dr. Thomas Cleary (English), Prof. Pat Mar¬ 
tin Bates (Visual Arts), and Dr. Wu-Sheng Lu 
(Electrical and Computer Engineering) have 
several things in common. They all believe 
that focussing on what students need and 
want is a significant element in the art of 
teaching; they all make students feel com¬ 
fortable about asking questions or approach¬ 
ing them outside of class hours; they all 
reveal a love for their discipline which they 
pass on to their students; and they are all 
winners of the 1991 UVic Alumni Associa¬ 
tion Award for Excellence in Teaching. 

The awards were presented at the associa¬ 
tion’s annual meeting May 10. The winners 
each received a copy of Indians of the 
Northwest Coast by Max Bruggmann, and 
their photographs will be hung by the new- 
book shelves on the ground floor of the 
McPherson Library. 

According to Dr. Andy Farquharson (Psy¬ 
chology), director of the Learning and 
. Teaching Centre and one of two faculty rep¬ 
resentatives on the selection committee, 15 
candidates—all of high calibre—were nomi¬ 
nated by their peers and students. The com¬ 
mittee, chaired by Vice-President Academic 
Dr. Sam Scully and also including two stu¬ 
dents and three alumni association repre¬ 
sentatives, selected three winners because 


“there were so many excellent candidates 
and we found three that were so equal that we 
simply couldn’t narrow it down any further,” 
says Dr. Harry Hickman, an Alumni Associa¬ 
tion representative. 

It is fortunate, Hickman adds, that the 
three recipients come from such diverse ar¬ 
eas of study, thereby reflecting a cross-section 
of the campus and displaying that UVic is 
blessed with excellent teachers in many dis¬ 
ciplines. “This is good for everybody,” 
Hickman says. “Good for the faculty, good 
for the university, and good for the students 
to have so many fine teachers.” 

Cleary decided to become a teacher be¬ 
cause, as a student, he had “admired teachers 
who did it well and didn’t admire those who 
did it badly.” After earning a B.A. from 
Queen’s College of the City University of 
New York, Cleary completed an M.A. and 
Ph.D. at Princeton University, then taught at 
that school for one year. He came to UVic in 
1969 on the suggestion of a friend here. By 
the time Cleary arrived, the friend had moved 
on, but Cleary has been at UVic ever since and 
says “I can’t imagine going anywhere else.” 

Cleaiy’s teaching activities include one 
year in the early 1980s when he was seconded 
to the Learning and Teaching Centre where 
one of his projects was the creation of a 


pamphlet, Getting Started, which continues 
to be a popular guide for other teachers. 

He is on study leave until this June and 
says that he misses the classroom. “I feel 
good when I walk in and better when I walk 
out,” he says. Cleary, who specializes in 18th 
century British literature, believes that what¬ 
ever aprofessor’s material is and however he 
or she decides to handle it, “it’s got to make 
the thing dance.” 

While he considers himself primarily a 
lecturer, Cleary says that he doesn’t write 
lectures, preferring to deliver them using 
very few notes. After about 15 minutes, he 
says, “if it’s not working you can tell, and I 
will change it. I’ll ask the students what they 
find interesting and take it from there.” That 
element of his job is what keeps it alive for 
him. “Every year is different,” Cleary says. 
“You have a sense of where you are going, but 
how you get there each time is unpredictable.” 

Farquharson says that comments by stu¬ 
dents who nominated Cleary for the Alumni 
Award support his theory that the key to 
successful teaching is to be interested in 
one’s topic and “to find a means to transfer 
your excitement to the students.” One nomi¬ 
nator wrote that Cleary “brought novels to 
life with his enthusiasm,” and another wrote, 
“His love for learning is evident, and he 
communicates that love.” 

Bates has a long list of accomplishments 
and awards as an artist and academic, but she 
says “this is the most precious to me. It’s 
more than precious; I’m absolutely over¬ 
whelmed because I know so many teachers at 
UVic who are wonderful.” 

Bates began at UVic in 1964 as a sessional 
lecturer and in 1971 became the first full 
professor in printmaking in Canada. She has 
developed an international reputation; she 
was teaching in India over the 1990 Christ¬ 
mas holidays and frequently teaches in Indo¬ 
nesia and other countries. The printmaking 
area of UVic Faculty of Fine Arts attracts 
artists from all over the world, Bates says. 

“I’m known for my innovative teaching 
methods,” she says. “I used to be called 
unorthodox.” As an example of her methods, 
Bates mentions an assignment she regularly 
gives students: a three-dimensional etching. 
Projects like that force students to fuse their 
materials and their images into something 
stronger than can be achieved simply by 
copying traditional techniques. “I try to break 
patterns,” she explains. 


Bates sees a teacher as "someone who 
learns twice,” and her role in the visual arts to 
be serving as a guide to channel students’ 
creativity. She believes it is important to listen 
to students in workshops. She also holds infor¬ 
mal evening seminars in addition to regular 
classes because she finds they help students 
feel more comfortable in expressing their 
opinions and criticisms of their peers’ work. 

Comments of students who nominated 
her indicate that her dedication to her students 
is appreciated. One called Bates “an inspira¬ 
tion to those of us who are fortunate enough 
to be instructed by her.” Another wrote that 
his main impression of Bates was her “un¬ 
dying determination to see individuals 
achieve their goals.” 

Dr. Lu has been at UVic only since 1987, 
but he has twice won the Vancouver Island 
Branch of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada’s Best Teacher Award. He is noted 
for teaching complex courses involving ma¬ 
terial at a high level of abstraction and making 
it clear for students. As one nominator wrote, 
“He took a dry and complicate subject and 
made it fun.” 

Lu says that receiving an award like this is 
“one of the happiest moments for a teacher,” 
but like Cleary and Bates he says that much 
of the praise belongs to his colleagues. “The 
Faculty of Engineering has made a great 
commitmenttoqualityeducation.”Lu also says 
that he learns a great deal about teaching by 
sitting in on lectures delivered by other En¬ 
gineering professors. According to students 
who nominated him, other professors could 
also learn much about teaching from Lu. 

“Good teaching is a good relationship 
between students and the instructor,” he says. 
The teacher is responsible for presenting 
material as clearly as possible, for making 
students comfortable enough in classes to 
ask questions, and for answering those 
questions properly. Research is an important 
element in the latter, Lu says. By keeping 
abreast of the latest developments in the field 
he is better prepared to deal adequately witft 
student queries. 

The students are not the only ones who 
benefitif the educational process is successful, 
Lu says. “I learn a lot of things from my 
students.” He cites as an example a robotics 
lab manual introduced in 1987 that has been 
revised every year because of student sug¬ 
gestions for improvement 


Phys. ed. prof writes fitness recipes for seniors 

Free book offered to seniors who participate in research 


in exchange for feedback on the exercises 
and the book for its final edition that he hopes 
to take to the printers this fall. 

With members of the baby boom genera¬ 
tion moving into their 40s, Bell sees the 
potential market for his book burgeoning 
over the next few years. 

“They’re the ‘me’ generation,” he says. 
“They’re not going to sit back and be put on 
the shelf when they get older. They will be a 
force to be reckoned with. It’s an exciting 
time to be studying seniors.” 

It was less exciting when Bell first began 
his work. 

“There hadn’t been too much work done 
with seniors,” he remembers. “I got inter¬ 
ested because I was getting older and won¬ 
dered what was going on with my body. Also 
I found seniors to be open and co-operative 
and a nice group to work with.” 

Bell only had to look to the campus when 
it came time to find some of those co-opera¬ 
tive seniors to help him produce a 12-minute 
instructional video explaining the book’s 
exercise program. The video’s producer, 
Murray Edwards, is one of its three senior 
“stars.” Bell’s research assistant, Tessa 
Graham, recruited her mother-in-law, Sheila 
Muth, as the second personality, and she was 
joined by a friend, Mary Simmons. 

The three demonstrate the strength, 
stamina and suppleness tests the book uses to 
determine individual fitness levels. It then 
offers seniors a wide-range of exercises, ac¬ 
tivities and tips for designing their own exer¬ 
cise programs. 

“All flte ingredients are there for them to 
make their own recipes for fitness,” says 
Bell. An advisory committee of seniors 
proofed every chapter of the book and of¬ 
fered comments on the contents. Bell wants 
to give 400 to 500 copies of the 200-page, 
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be a part of the research, can purchase it for 
$20. Those interested in either categoiy are 
asked to contact Bell in writing at UVic. 

The UVic ® 

Challenge 

Alumni Association gives $250,000 
to UVic Challenge Campaign 

UVic’s Alumni Association became an early supporter of the UVic Challenge Campaign 
when it presented a cheque for $250,000 to University President Dr. David Strong and 
National Campaign Chair Donna Thomas at the association’s annual general meeting 
Hand dinner May 9 at the Faculty Club. 

“We wanted to make an early contribution and give the campaign a good start,” said 
Alumni President Wendy Gedney. “Leadership gifts are important so this was good for 
the university and good for us,” 

Hi “All of us at UVic are very pleased and proud of the generous gift to the Challenge 
If Campaign by our alumni,” said Dr. Strong. “Their support so early in the campaign is 
Very gratifyingiand Signifies the close relationship between UVic and its alumni. This 
giftdemonstrates, once again, that our graduates are committed to the continued success 
and advancement of thefr University.’! ; . ■ I 'll,: '/lllllpll 

Thegift,tobegiven over the five years of the campaign, has yet to be designated by 
I! the association. The funds were raised through the association’s travel ventures and its 
Affinity credit card program, administered through the Bank of Montreal. 

Ill NationalCampaignChair DonnaThomas was impressed that the association wasable 
If to produce such a significant gift from the proceeds of its various enterprises. Ill 
“They must take meticulous care of their books to raise that amount,’’ she said after 
I9pres0nftion.llt:iii demonstrates their strong belief in the institution. I’m looking 
H forward to working alongside the Alumni Association when it joins the campaign office 
shortly in our new home in University House.” 

Pledges rise to $113,250 

II Pledges to die UVic Challenge Campus Campaign continue to mount Over $113,250 

III has been raised through 32 pledges and the campaign is still in its first phase, 
lllir Phase One of the campaign is designed to reach the university’s executive, deans, 
lf§ directors, chains and managers. •" 



UVic Physical Education Associate Profes¬ 
sor Bob Bell has been cooking up ways to 
increase fitness levels among seniors ever 

since he did his first study of gerontology as 

part of his post-doctorai work in 1975 in 
Oregon. 

Now he wants the seniors to write their 
own recipes for physical well-being. 

This summer Bell is offering them draft 
copies of his new book. Recipes for Fitness 
After 50: Personalized Exercise Programs, 


heavily illustrated book to seniors willing to 
participate in the book’s evaluation research. 
Seniors who want the book, but choose not to 
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Alias Bob Dylan , 

the meaning behind the words 



Studying the sounds that inspired his latest 
book, UVic English professor Stephen Scobie 
listens to some old and new recordings of 
Bob Dylan. 

By Patty Pitts 

UVic English professor Stephen Scobie was 
an undergraduate at St. Andrew’s University 
in Scotland the first time he heard an Ameri¬ 
can folksinger named Bob Dylan. Like 
countless other students in the mid-1960s, 
Scobie became infatuated with the enigmatic 
singer/poet. 

Unlike many of his fellow students, Scobie 
didn’t desert Dylan when the singer incurred 
the wrath of legions of fans by switching 
from an acoustic to an electric guitar in 1965. 

“They thought he’d betrayed folk music,” 
Scobie remembers. “They denounced it. Not 
me. I loved it right from the start.” 

Scobieadmits he’s been obsessed by Dylan 
and his music ever since. This month, the 
result of that obsession was published by Red 
Deer College Press. Alias Bob Dylan is 
Scobie’s critical study of nearly 30 years of 
the singer’s music, and he expects that the 
book, like its topic, will be controversial. 


“I’m sure a lot of fans will criticize it as 
being too academic,” says Scobie, “while a 
lot of academics will criticize it for dealing 
with a rock singer and claim the importance 
of his work is exaggerated. I’ve accepted 
right from the start that that’s the situation I’ll 
be in, but I think Dylan’s work has the depth, 
breadth and resonance to sustain this kind of 
examination.” 

Scobie isn’tamong those who argue Dylan 
hasn’t done anything truly interesting since 
1970. 

“He’s been uneven,” Scobie admits. “But 
one of the things I admire about Bob Dylan is 
his persistence. He’s a survivor, and he’s very 
much more interesting than those who have 
a few hit records and fade into obscurity. In 
the last three to four years he’s been very 
active. I really think he’s entered another 
creative period. While I was writing the book 
1 kept thinking I was finished, then I’d hear 
another song, another tape and I’d have to 
rush out and revise.” 

Alias Bob Dylan says little about its sub¬ 
ject’s personal life. The author made no at¬ 
tempt to contact Dylan or interview him. 
Scobie came closest to understanding what 
drove Robert Zimmerman to become Bob 
Dylan during a visit to Hibbing, Minne¬ 
sota—Dylan’s hometown. 

“It’s a tiny mining town that was moved 
five miles south to give access to the iron ore 
under its original site,” Scobie recalls. “The 
buildings that were left behind are slowly 
disappearing into this open cast mine. The 
town itself was named after a man who had 
adopted a pseudonym. The symbols in 
Dylan’s songs—ghosts, shadows, echoes— 
they’re all there in the geography of his 
childhood.” 

To mark Dylan’s 50th birthday on May 
24, Scobie joined some of the singer’s other 
committed fans at a Greenwich Village cafe 
for an informal celebration of songs, tape 
trading and dangling conversation. Scobie 
has seen the performer in a half-dozen live 
concerts but has tapes of over 100 more. If 
Dylan embarks on new creative directions in 
the second century of his life, Scobie says 
he’ll write about them too. 

“If he keeps going, I suppose I’ll keep 
writing about him,” he says. “I’ll send him a 
copy of this book. I expect he’ll read it, but I 
doubt he’ll send me any response.” 


Professional agenda take 
Thompsons to Saskatoon 


After four years as UVic’s Director of Uni¬ 
versity Extension, Dr. Gordon Thompson is 
going back to his prairie roots. 

At the end of July, Thompson will leave 
the division, whose staff has increased by 40 
per cent under his leadership, to assume the 
position of Dean of Extension at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. His 
wife Gail, a biochemist whose background is 
in cereal research, expects to be employed in 
the prairie city as well. The Thompsons came 
to UVic from the University of Manitoba in 
Winnipeg where both their extended families 
live. 

“Professional agendas have driven us to 
make this move,” says Thompson. “Victoria 
is a difficult place to leave.” 

“Gordon has brought a fresh vitality to the 
operation of University Extension,” says Dr. 
Sam Scully, Vice-President, Academic. “He 


leaves the organization much strengthened 
from the work he’s done for it I’m sorry he’s 
going.” 

The departing director says his greatest 
satisfaction at UVic came with the establish¬ 
ment of the Carnegie downtown classroom 
and Dunsmuir Lodge as off-campus sites of 
study. He was also pleased with the launch of 
Extension’s certificate programs in Compu¬ 
ter Based Information Systems and Tech¬ 
nology and Management 

“When I came here I felt we needed io 
create coherent curricula for professional 
development,” he says. “I know these suc¬ 
cessful programs will continue to develop.” 

This summer, as in past summers, 
Thompson will teach a course in adult and 
continuing education at the University of 
Manitoba. This summer the drive home won’t 
be as far. 


Voices keep UVic’s past alive 

Archives catalogues historical tapes 


Back-to-back grants from the Canadian 
Council of Archives have ensured that UVic’s 
oral and musical history is catalogued and 
available to those who want to listen to it. 

University archivist Chris Petter has just 
concluded his $8,760 grant. He used it to 
catalogue 475 interviews with university 
faculty, administration, scholars, visiting 
writers and staff recorded since 1975. The 
recollections and memories on tape cover 
everything from an oral history of the Pro¬ 
vincial Normal School, and its days prior to 
amalgamation into the College of Education 
at UBC and Victoria College, to a student’s 
recent experiences during her summer job as 
a Victoria auxiliary police officer. 


The voices range from celebrated poet 
Dorothy Livesay and broadcaster Peter 
Gzowski to the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Petter was also able to catalogue several 
videotapes in the university’s collection that 
included interviews, orientation presenta¬ 
tions and formal university ceremonies and 
processions. 

This year’s grant of $10,000 will enable 
music librarian Sandy Acker to catalogue 10 
years of performance tapes from the univer¬ 
sity’s School of Music. The decade of music 
has never been itemized. When Acker is 
finished, the names of the pieces of music 
and the musicians playing them will be com¬ 
pletely catalogued 



The above trio of Vancouver Island galantines won the gold medal in the apprentice category 
for Dunsmuir Lodge culinary team member Phil Nearing at the International Culinary 
Exposition April 7. The Victoria Academie of Chefs de Cuisine awarded three other gold 
medals to the Dunsmuir team, guided by Chef Vincent Stufano. A galantine is a cold dish of 
fish or meat that is boned, cooked, and served cold. 


Dunsmuir chefs have the golden touch 


Members of a culinary team from Dunsmuir 
Lodge under the guidance of Chef Vincent 
Stufano were awarded four gold medals from 
their four entries in the International Culinary 
Exposition sponsored by the Victoria 
Academie of Chefs de Cuisine at the Victoria 
Eaton Centre on April 7. At the professional 
level, Kim Ferrie won for an hors d’oeuvres 
plate, and Ivan StPierre won with a five- 
course meal and restaurant platter. At the 
apprentice level, Craig Rogers won with a 
seafood terrine plate, and Phil Nearing won 
with a galantine platter. The competition 
included 110 entries from British Columbia 


and Alberta and was judged according to the 
rules of the World Association of Cooks 
Societies, which are stricter and more chal¬ 
lenging than ordinary competition guidelines. 

Also, the Dunsmuir Lodge display was 
voted the most popular display by the public 
attending the culinary exposition. 

Further recognition by Dunsmuir staff 
was garnered at Victoria Hospitality Group’s 
Night of the Stars, April 14 at the Empress 
Hotel, as Chef S tufano was nominated for the 
Victoria Academie of Chefs de Cuisine’s 
Chef of the Year Award. 


Senate sets enrolment 
limits for Arts and Science 

First year FTE registration will be limited to 5,528 students 


Concerns over the quality of education and 
fairness to students prompted the UVic Sen¬ 
ate at its May 1 meeting to approve a Faculty 
of Arts and Science proposal to limit the 
number of new students admitted to the 
faculty for the 1991-92 academic year. The 
proposal will now go to the university Board 
of Governors for final approval. 

The enrolment management plan will limit 
total registration in the faculty to a full-time 
equivalent (FTE) of approximately 5,528 
students in 1991-92 (200 less than in 1990- 
91). As a result, 600 fewer new students will 
be admitted in the upcoming year than were 
admitted into the faculty in 1990-91. While 
all other UVic faculties already have enrol¬ 
ment restrictions, it is the first time that Arts 
and Science will be limiting its registration. 

“It’s a moderate reduction,” said Arts and 
Science Dean Dr. Louis Costa. “We’re going 
back to a level somewhere between the number 
of FTE students registered in the faculty in 
1989 and the number registered in 1990.” 

Costa said that problems have arisen in 
recent years due to the increase in the number 
of students registered in the faculty. For 
example, class sizes often exceed room ca¬ 
pacity, many first-year students are able to 
register in only two or three needed courses, 
some students incur the cost of taking an 
extra year of studies in order to complete 
their desired program, and large classes in¬ 
terfere with the ability of instructors to em¬ 
ploy class discussions and extensive writing 
assignments effectively in their upper level 
courses. 

“If we simply allowed registration in the 
faculty to grow,” Costa said, “we would be 
seriously compromising the quality of edu¬ 
cation we are offering students and disre¬ 
garding their needs. We would be admitting 
students into Arts and Science who then 
couldn’tgettheclasses they wanted orneeded. 
It’s much fairer if they know they ’re going to 
have to look at other institutions before it’s 
too late for them to do anything about it” 

Costa said that the university was “mak¬ 
ing every effort to use its resources optimally.” 
In addition to the enrolment management 
plan, one of the strategies UVic used this year 
was a course demand survey which was 
mailed to every undergraduate student in 
March. The survey results will allow the 
faculty to better deploy its resources to meet 
student course demands in the coming year, 
Costa said. 

The enrolment reduction will be applied 


equally and proportionately across the vari¬ 
ous categories of students applying for ad¬ 
mission to the faculty, including students 
applying directly out of B.C. high schools, 
college transfer students, and mature stu¬ 
dents. The new enrolment maximum means 
that 3.5 per cent fewer students will be en¬ 
rolled in the faculty in the upcoming year. It 
is estimated that this will translate into a 23 
per cent reduction in the number of new 
students being admitted into the faculty. 

The equivalent faculties at UBC and SFU 
have had enrolment limitations for at least 
three years. 

Admission into the faculty will be offered 
first to students with high academic achieve¬ 
ment. A waiting list based on academic per¬ 
formance will be established and positions 
will be offered to other groups of new stu¬ 
dents until the enrolment target for 1991-92 
is reached. 

Enrolment in the Faculty of Arts and Sci¬ 
ence increased by 25 per cent betwee n 198 6 
and 1990, from 4,585 FTEs to 5,728 FTEs. 



Permanent Maltwood 
collection on display 


An exhibition celebrating the Maltwood Gal¬ 
lery's 27-year-old permanent collection begins 
May 29. The collection was started in 1964 
and has been growing through purchases 
and donations ever since. The exhibit will 
include a variety of pieces showing the broad 
range of the collection. These will include fine 
furniture, ceramics and jewelry. Katherine 
Maltwood's portrait in watercolours (above) 
and other old favorites will be on display 
along with some new pieces. 
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Campus becomes 
accident-prone 
June 1 

Don’t assume the worst if you witness an 
accident somewhere on campus June 1; it 
may just be part of the Lower Vancouver 
Island Zone of the B.C. Industrial First Aid 
Competition being staged at UVic from 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. that Saturday. The university’s 
Occupational Health and Safety department 
is playing a co-ordinating role and providing 
equipment for the competition, while Ra¬ 
diation Protection Officer Renato Danesin 
will be one of the judges. 

It’s the first time the competition, which is 
co-sponsored by St. John Ambulance and the 
Workers’ Compensation Board, has been held 
on campus. The competition dates back to 
the 1950s. 

The contest involves four-member teams 
of first aid attendants from B.C. Tel, B.C. 
Hydro, an ambulance unit, and first aid and 
construction companies. The teams will as¬ 
semble in the Centennial Stadium parking lot 
and be rotated through time-limited accident 
simulations at six locations on campus, both 
inside and out of doors. They will be presented 
with each scenario in turn as if they were 
being called to the scene of a real accident. 

Ibe teams will be judged on speed, ef¬ 
fectiveness, choice of aid, communication 
between team members and organization on¬ 
site. The winners will go on to the B.C. 
championship in Vancouver later in June. 

The locations and accident scenarios will 
remain secret until the day of the competi¬ 
tion. The competition organizers are, how¬ 
ever, promising lots of ambulances, stretch¬ 
ers, and blood-spattered “casualty- 
simulations.” Spectators are welcome. 

Class of 91 leaves 
library, lighting 
and law legacy 

They’ll be gone shortly, but three gifts total¬ 
ling $13,000 from the graduating class of 
1991 will ensure that this year’s crop of grads 
won’t soon be forgotten. The gifts—$10,000 
to the Faculty of Law to establish an endow¬ 
ment for a Class of 1991 Social Justice 
Speaker Series, $1,500 to the Women’s 
Studies program to endow a Women’s Centre 
Library Fund and $1,500 to the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Administration to pay for upgraded 
exterior lighting around the Student Union 
Building after SUB expansion—were ap¬ 
proved by the graduating class executive in 
mid-April. The projects are eligible for fund¬ 
ing under the provincial government’s 
matching grants program, meaning that, if 
approved for matching funds, the value of the 
gifts could double to $26,000. 

The gifts were funded out of the Class of 
1991 Legacy Fund created from the $10 
UVic Students’ Society graduating class fee 
assessed to each student who applied for 
graduation this year. A surplus in the legacy 
fund estimated at around $ 1,500by graduating 
class Treasurer Robert Blazek will be carried 
over to the class of 1992. 

This year’s projects were approved by the 
seven-member graduating class executive 
from among 20 potential projects. The project 
pool was created from applications made by 
departments in response to a call for submis¬ 
sions by the executive and from suggestions 
made by graduating class members. 

According to Blazek, the executive chose 
projects which would have “an immediate and 
positive impact on the university and commu¬ 
nity at large,” rather than others which would 
have assisted a few students or one segment of 
the campus only. ‘ We wanted to give something 
back to the community,” he said. 


New switch will save work, time and energy 


Company and UVic may both profit from prototype 
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By Patty Pitts 


Zielinski (left) and Porter examine their invention 


It’s a renovator’s nightmare. The charming 
old house has abundant character and very 
few light switches. There may be a light at the 
top of the stairs, but there’s no way to turn it 
off at the bottom. Installing another light 
switch is costly and time-consuming unless 
the choice is the Wire-LESS ultrasonic switch 
developed by former local electrical contrac¬ 
tor Ron Porter and UVic Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing Associate Professor Dr. Adam Zielinski. 

The system the pair developed involves 
replacing the old switch with a new one that’s 
also an ultrasonic receiver. A transmitter, 
which looks like a regular switch plate, is 
installed at the bottom of the stairs and it 
sends an ultrasonic signal to the receiver to 
turn the light on and off. The transmitter is 
energized by pressure applied by a finger and 
therefore does not require a battery to oper¬ 
ate. The signal is frequency-coded so that 
several receivers can operate at the same 
location.The U.S. patent is pending. 

“It’s not difficult to do,” says Porter. “It’s 
about as complex as installing a dimmer 


switch. It takes 10 minutes of time instead of 
up to six hours of major work.” 

Porter’s involvement with UVic began in 
1987 when he realized he’d need outside 
help to develop his idea for a new light 
switch. 

“I had some prototypes,” he remembers, 
“but I realized I needed an electronics expert 
to develop the circuitry.” 

He obtained grants from both the National 
Research Council and the B.C. Science 
Council to do a feasibility study with UVic. 
Electrical Engineering Associate Professor 
Dr. Fayez El Guibaly had the main research 
contract, but he involved his colleague, Dr. 
Adam Zielinski, as a consultant. 

“Atthattimelwasn'tconvmced the switch 
would be a financial success,” admits 
Zielinski, “but Ron was so determined and 
energetic that I wanted to make sure it would 
work whether it made money or not.” 

Three years later the Wire-LESS switch 
may be on the brink of showing a profitable 
return for Porter, Zielinski and UVic. Por¬ 


ter *s company, EDT Manufacturing Ltd., was 
in no position to pay the university royalties 
in a licensing agreement, so, in a first for 
UVic, Porter instead offered the university 
and Zielinski shares in his fledgling enter¬ 
prise. The worth of those shares depends on 
EDT’s ability to succeed. 

British Columbia Buildings Corporation 
(BCBC) says it could use up to 20,000 of the 
wireless units if initial tests prove they are 
feasible for the corporation’s province-wide 
offices. BCBC estimates it has saved $60 
million in the past 10 years through its energy¬ 
saving measures, and it thinks it can add to 
that total with the product developed by 
Porter and Zielinski. 

Currently, banks of overhead lights illu¬ 
minate much of BCBC’s office space. Oper¬ 
ated from a master switch, they stay on 
whether the various work stations under those 
lights are occupied or not. BCBC envisages 
transforming these office spaces with Wire- 
LESS light switch accessed by up to 16 
workspace transmitters so employees could 
turn on only those lights needed at a particular 
time. 

“We’re really interested,” says Jack 
Meredith, the manager of BCBC’s Energy 
and Environment Department. “We think 
that every switdvwe purchase would save its 
equivalent cost in energy within one year.” 

Porter and a graduate student of Dr. El 
Guibaly, Tariq Chaudhary, are working to 
produce a prototype to meet BCBC’s speci¬ 
fication. It will then be installed in one office 
as a pilot project for the corporation’s as¬ 
sessment. If that succeeds, the Wire-LESS 
switch will be tried out throughout an entire 
building. BCBC will then decide if it wants to 
place a big order with EDT Manufacturing. 

“This would be a very important order for 
us because there’s no middleperson involved, 
and we would keep most of the profit mar¬ 
gin,” says Porter. “Once we land this contract 
we’ll be pushing hard to get another one.” 

“I thought initially of it in terms of resi¬ 
dential, not industrial, applications,” admits 
Zielinski. “This interest shown by BCBC is 
very good. I’m convinced about the switch’s 
success now.” 


New Lansdowne prof in Fine Arts 

Dr. Carol Gibson-Wood brings strengths in art theory and criticism 



Recycling awareness still requires work in 
some areas of campus. Because of careless 
attitudes towards garbage disposal the 
newsprint recycling program has been tem¬ 
porarily suspended, reports Colin Butterfield, 
Manager of Janitorial Services, Buildings & 
Grounds. Bins supplied for newsprint only 
were being contaminated with non-newsprint 
materials and garbage forcing the the pick¬ 
up recycling service to withdraw the con¬ 
tainers and cease supplying the service. 
Newsprint recycling will be re-established 
once a new service and public education is in 
place, says Butterfield. 
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Gibson-Wood Robie Liscomb photo 

By Robie Liscomb 

Dr. Carol Gibson-Wood will join the Depart¬ 
ment of History in Art on July las Lansdowne 
Chair in Fine Arts and the first woman to hold 
a Lansdowne Chair. Aspecialist in the history 
of Western art theory and art criticism, 
Gibson-Wood comes to UVic from Queen’s 
University, where she has taught since 1982. 

“We are all tremendously pleased that Dr. 
Gibson-Wood has chosen to come to the 
University of Victoria,” says Dr. Anthony 
Welch, Dean of Fine Arts. “She brings a new 
area of scholarship and teaching to Jie De¬ 
partment of History in Art, and her research 
reflects an interdisciplinary approach that will 
benefit a number of departments in the Fac¬ 
ulty of Fine Arts and the rest of the university.” 

“It’s a tremendous honour to be offered a 
Lansdowne Chair,” says Gibson-Wood. “I’m 
excited about joining the Department of 
History in Art, which is exceptional, particu¬ 
larly in the attitudes of its faculty members. 
There is an optimism and mutual support that 
are very rare to find. This has a tremendous 
impact on one’s teaching and research.” 

Gibson-Wood received her B.A. in fine 


arts from the University of Western Ontario 
in 1972. In 1974 she received an M.A. in art 
history from U.B .C., but felt dissatisfied with 
the challenges of the discipline. She went on 
to study aesthetics and the history of philoso¬ 
phy, earning an M.A. in philosophy from 
Western in 1975. “I found that philosophy 
was not ideally what I was looking for ei¬ 
ther,” she says. “It was too language oriented. 
Actual works of art and their historical con¬ 
text were not involved.” 

At the Warburg Institute at the University 
of London she found the kind of mix she 
wanted. There Gibson-Wood studied with 
Sir Ernst Gombrich and Michael Baxandall, 
receiving her Ph.D. in combined historical 
studies in 1982. Her dissertation, Studies in 
the Theory of Connoisseurship from Vasari 
toMorelli, was published by Garland in 1988. 
In it, she explores the historical changes in 
the theoretical basis for the practice of 
connoisseurship, upon which questions such 
as the authenticity of the attribution of works 
to a particular artist or workshop are decided. 

In the course of her researches, Gibson- 
Wood became increasingly fascinated by the 
18th century and by the English artist and art 
theorist Jonathan Richardson in particular. 
She is presently at work on a book on the life 
and work of Richardson, a very successful 
portrait painter, poet, and author. His pub¬ 
lished works include a book on Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and of some the most impor¬ 
tant treatises on art theory in English. 

Richardson is an exemplary figure for the 
18th-century—an age of virtuosi in which 
the ideal intellectual was involved in such 
varied fields as the arts, science, medicine, 
philosophy, and theology, says Gibson-Wood. 
Her book will be the first to place Richardson’s 
work in its larger context, rather than dealing 
with his painting or writing to the exclusion 
of his other accomplishments. She will ex¬ 
amine the full range of his interests and 
explore how his artistic values related to 
other values in the society of the time. 

Because of the multitalented nature of 
many 18th-century intellectual figures, an 
interdisciplinary approach is often valuable 


in studies of the period. Several UVic faculty 
members in various departments are work¬ 
ing on 18th-century topics, andGibson-Wood 
hopes to explore the possibility of forming a 
group to share common interests. 

One of the interests that Gibson-Wood 
plans to pursue is a study of “popular” versus 
“high-theoretical” attitudes to the visual arts 
in 18th-century Britain. She is interested in 
including an examination of the “female arts” 
of the time, such as wax sculpture, and 
women’s critical responses to art. 

Before joining the faculty at Queen’s, 
Gibson-Wood taught for three years in the 
Department of Adult Education and Extra¬ 
mural Studies at the University of Leeds—a 
program with a proud past in working-class 
teaching where the likes of socialist historian 
E.R Thompson taught for many years. “I 
learned a tremendous amount about teaching 
while at Leeds,” she says. “I describe my 
work there as ‘teaching all of the history of 
art to all of West Yorkshire.’ It involved 
traveling all over Yorkshire to hold classes. 
One had to learn to explain things to an 
incredible cross-section of people.” 

The experience has helped Gibson-Wood 
hone her teaching skills. In her second year 
teaching at Queen’s, she was honoured with 
the Arts and ScienceUndergraduate Society’s 
Award for Teaching Excellence. 

In her first year at UVic, Gibson-Wood 
will teach surveys of 17th- and 18th-century 
European art and courses in art historiography 
and art theory and criticism, which will be of 
interest to students across the faculty, in¬ 
cluding those in Visual Arts. “I enjoyed 
teaching students from the studio program in 
my classes at Queen’s,” she says. “They 
always brought with them a very immediate, 
applied interest in theoretical issues.” 

Gibson-Wood is a member of the board of 
the Canadian Society for 18th-Century 
Studies and served on the board of the Uni¬ 
versities Art Association of Canada (UAAC), 
of which she was president from 1989-90. 
She is organizing the 1991 UAAC annual 
conference, which will be held at Queen’s in 
November. 
























Chamber singers warmly received during 
Eastern European concert tour 


UVic group takes Canadian repertoire abroad 



Chamber singers 

The UVic Chamber S ingers returned May 14 
from a 20-day tour performing in some of the 
finest concert halls in the Eastern Europe. 
The 24 singers and conductor Dr. Bruce 
More (School of Music) were enthusiasti¬ 
cally received in Helsinki, Finland; Tallinn, 
Estonia; Leningrad, Russia; Kiev, Ukraine; 


Budapest, Hungary; Krakow, Poland; and 
Vienna, Austria. 

These choral ambassadors for UVic per¬ 
formed a program of the full range of choral 
music from medieval to contemporary, in¬ 
cluding a major selection of Canadian music 
that was received with great interest. 


“The concert venues were absolutely su¬ 
perb,” says More. They included the St. 
Nicholas Church in Tallinn and the famous 
Glinka Kapella—part of the Leningrad Con¬ 
servatory—perhaps the finest concert hall in 
theU.S.S.R. 

“The audiences were much larger than 


those we’ve attracted on previous foreign 
tours,” says More. “And we received stand¬ 
ing ovations and many call-backs to rhyth¬ 
mic clapping. I was very proud of the Sing- 

___ M 

ers. 

The group spent two or three days at each 
stop, so there was time to explore, get to 
know their hosts, and soak up the local cul¬ 
ture. “Our food and accommodations were 
excellent by local standards,” says More, 
“and we were not sheltered. We were able to 
explore and see what we wanted.” In two 
cities, Krakow and Helsinki, they were bil¬ 
leted with families. 

“It was truly a people experience,” More 
describes. “I went to the Soviet Union deeply 
concerned about conditions there, but the 
people look happy for the most part. In Kiev 
city square on a Friday night, for example, 
there were thousands of people out, just to 
meet each other, and we saw a large group of 
teenagers there dancing something like a 
Virginiareelandgreatlyenjoyingthemselves.” 

In the past few years, the Chamber Sing¬ 
ers have toured throughout North America, 
Western Europe, Australia, and New Zealand. 
As with those tours, much of the expense of 
the recent tour was paid for by the Chamber 
Singers themselves out of concert revenues 
and their own pockets. In addition, funds 
were generously provided by the President’s 
Office, the UVic Alumni Association, the 
Dean of Fine Arts’ office, Student and Ancil¬ 
lary Services, the School of Music, Public 
Relations and Information Services, and the 
Vice-President, Academic’s office, as well as 
40 individual donors. 

Next year, the Singers plan a tour of the 
southwestern^U.S., and the following year 
it’s off to China, Hong Kong, Japan, and 
Singapore, spreading the name of UVic 
through song. 


How fit should a Mountie be? UVic probe will find out 



ment flies through the McKinnon Gym obstacle 
course used to test his fitness level. Patty 
Pitts photo. 

By Patty Pitts 

There was a heavy police presence at the 
McKinnon Gym earlier this month, but the 
RCMP weren’t there as part of a criminal 
investigation or covert undercover operation. 

They were taking part in a physical fitness 
assessment program that will set the physical 
abilities standard for Canada’s entire force. 

While the RCMP puts its recruits through 
rigorous training, it doesn’t impose a job- 
specific fitness standard on its members once 
they became part of the force. That is about to 
change, and die information gathered by Dr. 
Kathy Gaul during her testing sessions will 
determine the standards that die RCMP sets 
for its members in 1992. 

“The RCMPrecognizes that there’s a large 
stress component in their members’ jobs,” 
says Gaul. “A healthier member handles it 
better. They also want to incorporate a 
wellness concept within their membership.” 

Gaul is conducting the study as part of her 
post-doctoral fellowship. The principal in¬ 
vestigator, Dr. Howard Wenger, of UVic’s 
School of Physical Education, has overall 


responsibility for the two year, $148,000 
contract with RCMP headquarters in Ottawa. 

The question of wellness and its effect on 
police work first brought the RCMP and 
UVic together in 1988. The then-superin¬ 
tendent of the Victoria sub-division had a 
strong belief that promotion of fitness among 
his members would lead to other improve¬ 
ments in their lifestyles, and he approached 
UVic’s School of Physical Education to help 
him develop aprogram for the local Mounties. 

Last year, when the RCMP in Ottawa 
decided to investigate the creation of a force- 
wide physical ability level, it thought of 
UVic again. The Victoria sub-division and all 
the detachments in Newfoundland were cho¬ 
sen for the study. The members were first 
tested last year and were tested again in May. 
They ’ll be tested two more times before Gaul 
sends the results to the RCMP. The testing 
occurs on an obstacle course built to simulate 
the conditions police officers often encoun¬ 
ter on the street. They have to run, climb, and 
tussle with a machine that offers strong 
resistance. 

“Overall the response has been very posi¬ 
tive,” she says. “But naturally, some are 
afraid the results will be used against them. 
But it’s not being used to weed out weak 
members. It’s not a threat to job security.” 

The program’s Ottawa-based consultant, 
who’s also a civilian member of the RCMP, 
agrees. 

“Those who can’t meet the standards will 
be helped,” says Dr. Blake Ferris, the RCMP’s 
National Fitness and Lifestyle Research Spe¬ 
cialist. “We’ve got too much invested in 
them. It makes no sense to retire them. It 
makes a lot of sense to help them maintain the 
physical skills and abilities required for safe 
and effective policing services.” 

To ensure that the standards are realistic, 
the RCMP has chosen an experimental group 
representative of its nation-wide member¬ 
ship. Members of the Victoria sub-division 
are aged 21 to 60. Their caseloads range from 
urban crime to rural disputes. Some spend 
most of their time behind a desk while others 
are always on the streets. Members from 
Newfoundland work in detachments where 
geography and climate are quite different 
than on southern Vancouver Island. Working 
conditions on either coast often determine a 
member’s off-duty activities. 

“Mounties in small detachments seldom 


have any time to devote to fitness. Those 
working in the east coast outports seldom 
have any athletic facilities either,” says Gaul 
who has the results of the Newfoundland 
testing sent to her. “Their situation is not the 
same as that of police officers in an urban 
area. Together the two groups represent the 
differences the RCMP will encounter in try¬ 
ing to implement physical ability standards 
across the country.” 

Those standards will recognize that polic¬ 
ing methods change as officers gain more 
experience. 

“What should we expect from 20-year 
veterans?” asks Gaul . “Our experience is 
that those members deal with situations dif¬ 
ferently. They’re better at talking their way 


UVic’s outstanding athletes were hon¬ 
oured for a year’s worth of individual 
successes at the 1991 Annual Athletic 
Awards banquet held March 27 at the 
Princess Mary Restaurant. 

The President’s Cup, given annu¬ 
ally to the outstanding athlete in fourth 
or fifth year who best combines scho¬ 
lastic achievement and athletic ability, 
was awarded to two students—Paddy 
McCluskey, a middle distance runner, 
and Maureen Odland, a member of the 
Vikes volleyball squad. 

McCluskey was named Canadian 
Inter-University Athletic Union 
(CIAU) All Canadian this past season 
and placed second at the Canada West 
championships, Although injuries 
limited Odland’s action this year, she 
battled back to a place in the starting 
line-up to resume her role as a team 
leader. 

Rower Kirsten Barnes was named 
outstanding female athlete of the year. 
She strokedCanada’s fourth place four 
at the world championships in Thsmania 
in 1990. Vikes basketball player 


through them rather than using brute force so 
it may not be necessary for someo.ie with 20 
years experience to do the course as quickly 
as a recruit.” 

But that doesn’t mean the older members 
are taking it easy. “We have senior people in 
this sub-division who fly through the course,” 
says Gaul. “This is not an unfit group at all.” 

It’s up to the Mounties to develop their 
own fitness regimen between testing ses¬ 
sions. If they need help, Gaul is there to 
provide advice. 

Watching the Victoria RCMP members 
run, jump and climb the obstacle course in 
the McKinnon Gym she says, “They have the 
ability to influence what happens right across 
the country.” 


Spencer McKay won outstanding male 
athlete of the year honors. This per¬ 
ennial nominee has been a member of 
the national basketball team for the 
past six years. 

The Robert T. Wallace Shield, given 
annually to the outstanding student 
athlete in his or her first year of com¬ 
petition, was awarded to Anna 
Gunasekera. She won the CIAU cross¬ 
country championship in her freshman 
season and also finished second in the 
1500 metres in the Canada Westcham- 
pionship. 

The Martlet Athletic Award, given 
annually to a student helping athletics 
through service, participation and ad¬ 
ministration,was awarded toNeilRyan. 
Agraduatein education thisyear.Ryan 
has been on the Vikes soccer team for 
the last five years. Healso co-ordinates 
UVic’s summer soccer camps. 

The Outstanding Manager Award 
was given to Dan Brown, a graduate 
student, who has shown exceptional 
dedication to the Vikes men's volley- 
' ball team.. • ■ 
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Top athletes feted at banquet 

President's Cup went to McCluskey and Odland 
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Continuing 

E 10:00 a.m. The Maltwood Collection. 

Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery. To July 
28. University Centre. Info 721-8298. 

Wednesday, May 29 

L 2:30 p.m. Thermodynamic Approach to an 
Equation of State for Interfacial Tensions. Dr. 
Dongqing Li, University of Toronto. Lecture 
(Mechanical Engineering). Engineering Office 
Wing 430. Info 721-8895. 

F 7:00 p.m. Akira (Japan, 1989) Katsujiro 
Otomo. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8364. 

F 9:20 p.m. Akira (Japan, 1989) Katsujiro 
Otomo. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8364. 

Thursday, May 30 

F 7:00 p.m. Akira (Japan, 1989) Katsujiro 
Otomo. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8364. 

F 9:20 p.m. Akira (Japan, 1989) Katsujiro 
Otomo. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8364. 

Friday, May 31 

F 7:00 p.m. Cyrano De Bergerac (France, 1990) 
Jean-Paul Rappeneau. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:30 p.m. Cyrano De Bergerac ( France, 1990) 
Jean-Paul Rappeneau. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, June 1 

O 10:00 a.m. Industrial First Aid Competition. 
Occupational Health & Safety together with St. 
John's Ambulance will be holding an industrial 
first aid competition in various locations 
around the campus. Staging area parking lot 
4. Info 721-8879. 

F 7:00 p.m. Cyrano De Bergerac (France, 1990) 
Jean-Paul Rappeneau. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:30 p.m. Cyrano De Bergerac (France, 1990) 
Jean-Paul Rappeneau. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, June 2 

F 7:00 p.m. The Belly of an Architect ( Britain, 
1987) Peter Greenaway. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. The Belly of an Architect ( Britain, 
1987) Peter Greenaway. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, June 3 

L 12:30 p.m. Feminist Practice and the Political 
Process: Struggles and Contradictions in 


Dear Sir/Madam, 

As a student who will soon be graduating, I would 
just like to take this opportunity to thank the profes¬ 
sors and support staff of the University of Victoria. 
Getting a degree has been quite a bit of work, but 
it has been more than worth it. Many question the 
value of an academic education nowadays, but 
despite the reality of a job market where both 
employers and employees are finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to reach their respective goals, educa¬ 
tion should not be blamed. Our society’s inability to 
create a workable job-finding system is the true 
culprit. I cannot see people ever regretting spending 
a reasonable period of time learning in a university. 
The need for knowledge regarding the truth about 
things is unlikely to diminish. 

The problem of discerning what knowledge is 
"useful" is one that many people in university have 
great difficulty dealing with. We are told that only 
certain kinds of skills and facts are useful in the real 
world, by dubious “experts." The truth is that almost 
any kind of knowledge can be useful in the right 
context. And any study or discipline can be price¬ 
less, if it stimulates constructive thinking, the key to 


Organizing Against Wife Battering. Dr. Gillian 
A. Walker, Carleton University. Lansdowne 
Lecture (Social Work). MacLaurin Dill. Info 
721-8036. 

F 7:00 p.m. Wings of Desire (Germany, 1987) 
Wim Wenders. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:30 p.m. Wings of Desire (Germany, 1987) 
Wim Wenders. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, June 4 

F 7:00 p.m. Let Joy Reign Supreme (France, 
1976) Bertrand Tavernier. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:20 p.m. Let Joy Reign Supreme (France, 
1976) Bertrand Tavernier. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, June 5 

F 7:00 p.m. Vincent and Theo (France/Britain, 
1990) Robert Altman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:35 p.m. Vincent and Theo (France/Britain, 
1990) Robert Altman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Thursday, June 6 

F 7:00 p.m. Vincent and Theo (France/Britain, 
1990) Robert Altman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:35 p.m Vincent and Theo (France/Britain, 
1990) Robert Altman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Friday, June 7 

L 2:30 p.m. Thermodynamically Consistent 
Rate-Dependent Models for Rapid Granular 
and Turbulent Multiphase Flows. Dr. Sameer 
Abu-Zaid, Polytechnic University, Brooklyn, 
New York. Lecture (Mechanical Engineering). 
Engineering Office Wing 430. Info 721-8895. 

F 7:00 p.m. The Silence of the Lambs (USA, 
1990) Jonathan Demme. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. The Silence of the Lambs (USA, 
1990) Jonathan Demme. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, June 8 

F 7:00 p.m. The Silence of the Lambs (USA, 
1990) Jonathan Demme. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. The Silence of the Lambs (USA, 
1990) Jonathan Demme. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, June 9 

F 7:00 p.m. A Handful of Dust (Britain, 1987) 


problem solving. Being able and willing to look at 
problems in new ways is the number one skill that 
employers want, and something that will always be 
in demand. 

There are many compelling arguments declar¬ 
ing that the expansion of educational opportunity, 
which began decades ago, has been a failure. I 
would have to say that this is not the case. What 
has failed is the elitist attitude that some degree 
holders continue to cling to. I am no smarter or 
better than any one else just because I went to 
university. But I am just as good as other people, 
with opinions that may be just as valid. In the long 
run, this awareness, which other students must 
share, can be only positive for society. 

The most valuable gift I have been given in 
university may well be the realization that I will 
never stop learning. I will continue reading, study¬ 
ing, thinking, listening, and striving to understand 
the truth, for the rest of my life. If this is ultimately all 
that my university degree “gets me," I cannot be 
more grateful. 

Yours truly, 

Richard Diamond 


Charles Sturridge. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. A Handful of Dust (Britain, 1987) 
Charles Sturridge. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, June 10 

F 7:00 p.m. Paris Texas (Germany/France, 
1984) Wim Wenders. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

L 7:30 p.m. Life, Love, Medicine and Miracles. 
Dr. Bernie Siegel, surgeon, Yale professor 
and author. Sponsored by the Centre For Self 
Awareness. $30-$40. University Centre 
Auditorium. Info 383-1455. 

F 9:35 p.m Paris Texas ( Germany/France, 
1984) Wim Wenders. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, June 11 

L 9:30 a.m. The Psychology of Illness and the 
Art of Healing. Dr. Bernie Siegel, surgeon, 
Yale professor and author. Sponsored by the 
Centre For Self Awareness. A Day Workshop. 
$100-$ 125. MacLaurin 144. Info 383-1455. 

F 7:10 p.m.. A Sunday in the Country ( France, 
1984) Bertrand Tavernier. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. A Sunday in the Country ( France, 
1984) Bertrand Tavernier. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, June 12 

F 7:10 p.m. White Room (Canada, 1990)' 
Patricia Rozema. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. White Room (Canada, 1990) 
Patricia Rozema. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Thursday, June 13 

F 7:10 p.m White Room (Canada, 1990) 
Patricia Rczema. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. White Room (Canada, 1990) 
Patricia Rozema. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Friday, June 14 

F 7:00 p.m. Ghost (USA, 1990) Jerry Zucker. 


Is it a tragic comedy or a funny tragedy? 

Phoenix theatre-goers will decide this sum¬ 
mer when they see Tom Thumb the Great, this 
year’s indoor-outdoor production running June 
26 to Aug. 8. 

Henry Fielding's irreverent look at 18th 
century tragedy will alternate between indoor 
performances at the Phoenix and outdoor per¬ 
formances at the Faculty Club. On selected 
evenings theatre-goers can enjoy a barbecue 
prior to the performance. The production will be 
directed by Michael Booth. 

Tom Thumb will share the Phoenix stage in 
July with The Real World? by Canadian play¬ 
wright Michel Tremblay. In this acclaimed writer’s 
work, the main character, Claude, dreams of 
becoming a writer. Drawing on his family 
members for inspiration, he completes his first 


Unda-Mae Campbell and Sandra Rowe, who 

graduated from the School of Social Work in June 
1990, were recently awarded the 1990 “Award of 
Excellence” from the Hospital Social Work Direc¬ 
tors Society of B.C. for a project the two students 
completed as part of their Social Work402 practicum 
in 1989-90. During their practicum placement in 
.Victoria’s Juan de Fuca Hospital system, Campbell 
and Rowe developed an educational package for 
nursing and professional staff that examined al¬ 
ternatives to the use of restraints in caring for 
elderly patients confined to beds or wheelchairs. 
The hospital system will continue to use the package 
as an educational tool for its staff. In addition to a 
certificate, Campbell and Rowe shared the award’s 
$100 prize. 


$3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

F 9:30 p.m. Ghost (USA, 1990) Jerry Zucker. 
$3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

Saturday, June 15 

F 7:00 p.m. Ghost (USA, 1990) Jerry Zucker. 
$3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

F 9:30 p.m. Ghost (USA, 1990) Jerry Zucker. 
$3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

Sunday, June 16 

F 7:00 p.m. Let's Get Lost (USA. 1988) Bruce 
Weber. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 061 

F 9:15 p.m. Let's Get Lost (USA, 1988) Bruce 
Weber. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Monday, June 17 

F 7:15 p.m. Bird A/ow (Belgium/France, 1988) 
Marc Huraux. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721 -8364. 

F 9:00 p.m. Bird Now (Belgium/France, 1988) 
Marc Huraux. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, June 18 

F 7:00 p.m/ Round Midnight (France, 1986) 
Bertrand Tavernier. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:25 p.m. Round Midnight (France, 1986) 
Bertrand Tavernier. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, June 19 

F 7:10 p.m. Listen Up: The Lives of Quincy 
Jones (USA, 1990) Ellen Weissbrod. $3.50- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

O 7:30 p.m. Waves of Dance. Wendy Mitchell 
Dance School Recital. $5 at door. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 598-7679. 

F 9:20 p.m. Listen Up: The Lives of Quincy 
Jones (USA, 1990) Ellen Weissbrod. $3.50- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 


play at age 23, but on a visit home the charac¬ 
ters from his play come to life and rub shoulders 
with their models. Jean-Pierre Gonthier directs 
The Real World? July 10 to 20 as his M.F.A. 
Thesis Production. 

To Gillian on Her 37th Birthday, the 1984 
winner of the Openheimer Award for 
Playwrighting, moves into the Phoenix August 
13 to 17. This work by Michael Brady is a 
moving account of a man coming to grips with 
his wife’s untimely death during a weekend at a 
summer cottage with family members and a 
young divorcee. Angela Anderson Konrad di¬ 
rects this play as her M.F.A. directing project. 

Tickets for all these Phoenix productions are 
available at the theatre box office. Summer 
hours are noon to 8:00 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday (excluding holidays) June 17 to Aug. 17. 


Three UVic Television Productions, produced by 
Dr. Murray Edwards of University Extension, pre¬ 
miered on the Knowledge Network during April. 
The trio of programs was S'yewe Pole, a docu¬ 
mentary about the Charles Elliott totem pole carved 
for UVic; A Gift for the Harbour, a look at Victoria’s 
Inner Harbour and the future site of the new Mari¬ 
time Museum; and Princess Marguerite, a nostalgic 
look at the historic steamship that connected Victo¬ 
ria with Vancouver and Seattle before her contro¬ 
versial retirement. The programs will be broadcast 
again on the Knowledge Network at various times 
over the coming months. 


LcXTc/i 


Graduating student praises university education 


Phoenix Theatre inside and out 
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